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Even now, at my advanced years,I feel the 
pride of life as an old horse feels ginger. 
Swen Charles Hallock. 





THE MINNESOTA NATIONAL PARK. 


Tue Minnesota National Park and Forestry Associa- 
tion was formed in Chicago last.week for the purpose of 
putting: into effect the scheme of establishing a great 
national forest and wilderness reserve in Minnesota. The 
immediate effort of the Association will be to present 
the plan at*Washington in an effective way by taking 
the members of Congress to the territory under considera- 
tion, that they may themselves view the country and gain 
an intelligent conception of just what is proposed. 
Whether the scheme in its final form shall be carried out 
on the present magnificent scale, or whether it shall be 
restricted, of one thing at least we may be’ confident, and 
that is that the park idea has taken a firm hold upon the 
country, and the reservation in one form or another will 
be achieved. The substantial character of the new Asso- 
ciation is a sufficient guarantee that the enterprise will 
not be abandoned. 





While the plan of establishing this great national park 
reserve and pleasure park appeals to the people at large in 
direct ratio as it is comprehended, there is found in Duluth 
an opposition to it based upon the fact that to convert the 
proposed territory into a reserve would interfere with that 
city’s prospective lumbering industry and unfavorably 
affect its commercial interests. This view was given ex- 
pression in the Chicago meeting by Judge Morris, who 
represented that there were still undeveloped resources in 
the region of the proposd park and tributary to Duluth. 

The fact is that the true interest of Duluth in this park 
project is the interest of the country, and the larger and 
more lasting benefit will come from the establishment of 
the park. The history of the forestry resources of the North- 
west demonstrates this. While the coal, ore, grain and 
flour tonnage of the Great Lakes has been increasing from 
year to year and lake shipping has grown to keep pace 
with it, the lumber traffic has steadily declined, ‘and after 
every allowance has been made for the diversion of the 
traffic to the railroads, and for new systems of milling and 
marketing, the significant fact remains that the diminution 
of the lake lumber traffic is due to the exhaustion of the 
supply. In his report to the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Treasury Department, Mr. Geo. C. Tunell, of Chicago, 
says: “The decline in the movement of forest products on 
the Great Lakes is largely due to the destruction of forests 
of white and Norway pine on the shores of the lakes and 
on the banks of the logging streams flowing into the 
lakes. The enormous drafts that have been made during 
half a century upon the once seemingly unlimited supplies 
of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota have in recent 
years well nigh exhausted: the forests near thé lakes and 
on the banks of the streams capable of floating logs. 
Stream after stream has sent down its last logs.” 





And what of the future for these Northwestern forests 
which are so rapidly yielding before the axe of the wood- 
cutter? In a prediction made by the Northwestern Lum- 
berman in January of 1898, respecting the records that 
would be made in the lumber supplies during the suc- 
ceeding five years of active demand, it was said: 


The pine of lower Michigan and the upper peninsula of that 
State will be well nigh gone [in five years]. A few of the old 
mill concerns at Menominee-Marinette will still be sawing pine, 
but the majority will either have dismantled their mills or will be 
keeping them alive by cutting hemlock and the hard woods and 
working up cedar for shingles. The mills at the lesser points 
will not be cutting pine five years from now. Pine production 
will have been driven back-to the west end of Lake Superior and 
into northern Minnesota. The red oak of Wisconsin will have been 
about cleared out. Scattering mills throughout the northern 
country from the Mississippi to the Soo will be pounding away 
maple, bass wood, hemlock, etc., with such overlooked 
as may be encountered in scraping the land of 
j * * Five years of prosperity, with the enormous 
will result, will cause such a melting. away of 
northern forest resources as can scarcely be realized. 


view of the past, the present and the future of the 
areas of the North American continent, is it too 
to ask that now at the close of the nineteenth 
we shall save from the wreck this comparatively 
bit of woodland in the Northwest, that we may still 
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have something of the primeval grandeur of the forests 
for our own enjoyment and for that of those who are to 
follow, so that when men shall yield to a longing for 
the woods—the real woods—there “fifty be this nature’s 
domain in which they may pitch their tents? 





THE STRAYS AND REMNANTS. 


Ir is human to désire to obtain that which is unusual 
and difficult of attainment, and the rarer any object and 
the harder to procure it, the more desirable it seems to be. 
This well nigh universal trait of human nature becomes 
deplorable when it is applied to some bird or beast, which 
instead of being destroyed should be cherished and pro- 
tected, yet it is true that the rarer any beast or bird be- 
comes the more eager the average man is to secure it. 
If a passenger pigeon appears in a neighborhood where 
perhaps none have been seen for years, the whole shooting 
community is likely to turn out to see if they cannot kill it. 
If a deer makes its.appearance in a New York town, where 
no deer ought to be, men armed with guns and assisted 
by dogs do all in their power to destroy the harmless 
creature, no matter what the season of the year may be. 
Not very long ago a public spirited individual living in 
Connecticut near the shores of Long Island Sound turned 
out for the benefit of the public a number of ring-necked 
pheasants, and when these made their appearance in the 
cultivated fields the farmers were eager to neglect. their 
work and to kill these birds in order to discover what the 
strange fowl might be. It is surely a poor ambition this 
to kill the last one of birds and animals which have be- 
cime practically extinct, or the first of those which are 
just being introduced, and which can gain a foothold on 
alien shores only in case their environment is especially 
favorable. Such struggling colonies have enough diffi- 
culties to face in enduring a climate to which they are 
unaccustomed and in contendnig with enemies unfamiliar 
to them, and against which they have not the defense of 
inherited wisdom. 

Is it not wiser therefore for the man or boy who loves 
to shoot or fish to forego the pleasure of securing un- 
familiar specimens rather than to put himself in the posi- 
tion of destroying some creature which may be well worth 
saving ? 


THE HARRIMAN ALASKA EXPEDITION. 


AFTER a long and most successful journey the Harriman 
Expedition to Alaska, which left New York in May 
last, has returned. It brought with it large collections 
in various branches of science, and when these shall have 
been studied it will be found that not a little has been 
added to our knowledge of the geography and natural 
history of our Northwestern possessions. 

The expedition was at sea for sixty days, during which 
time it covered nine thousand miles of steaming and 
visited many points of interest. It proceeded as far north 
as the borders of the Arctic Ocean and as far west as the 
Siberian coast, touching at Plover Bay, and then crossing 
to Port Clarence in Alaska. 

It is only when we remember that the tourist who visits 
Alaska in the ordinary way reaches merely the southern 
extremity of that territory, touching at the towns of 
Wrangell, Juneau, Sitka and Skagway, and visiting the 


‘Muir Glacier, that we realize how extensive were the 


journeyings of the Harriman Expedition, and how much 
ground it covered that is wholly unknown to Alaska 
travelers. Some of the wonders visited were the marvel- 
ous Fairweather and St. Elias Alps, ranges whose like is 
not to be found on this continent; Yakutat Bay with its 
glaciers, its fields of floating ice and its hidden wonder of 
wonders, Enchantment Bay; Cook Inlet and the snow- 
covered mountains which overlook it; Kadiak Island, 
beautiful in its evergreen hills to the east, and to the west 
its tundra rich with verdure and brilliant with flowers; 
the Alaska Peninsula with its jagged..mountains, its 
smoking volcanoes and its bright. green: intervales, the 
myriad islands of the Shumagin, Sannahk and Aleutian 
groups. Then came the far Bering Sea, with all its wealth 
of animal life, its whales, sea fowl and sea lions and seals; 
its gray skies and placid waters, its bays and inlets where 
the merry skin-clad Eskimo in their strange beats 
swarmed about the ship to barter their furs and their 
curious trinkets for tobacco, knives and food. 

On this trip each hour had its own attraction, each 


coming day promised some fresh and novel interest. The 
company was of the best, the: vessel staunch and com- 
fortable, the weather was what the leader of the expedition 
would have called for if he had been consulted. So it 
is no wonder that the trip was in the highest degree suc- 
cessful—from the point of view of the comfort of its 
members, 

The expedition was originated by Mr. E. H. Harriman, 
of New York, who with rare generosity and public spirit 
invited about forty scientific men to accompany him as 
his guests. The excursion was.a pleasure trip in one 
sense, for what could give the members of such a party 
more pleasure than the opportunity thus afforded of in- 
vestigation and research, each in his chosen line, in a new 
and little known region? But it was very difficult from a 
pleasure trip in the ordinary meaning of the term, for 
the satisfaction of the student of nature consists in adding 
something to the sum of human knowledge. Thus pleas- 
ure to the menibers of the party and profit to the world at 
large were to be combined by those whose training and 
experience enabled them to make the most of the oppor- 
tunities so generously set before them. The excursion was 
unmarred by any disagreeable incident, and was thorough- 
ly enjoyed by all; but perhaps no one of all of them took 
so keen a pleasure in the trip as the kindly host, who, be- 
sides the delights of the journey which he shared with 
his guests, had the added pleasure of witnessing con- 
stantly the enthusiastic enjoyment that he was giving to 
so many others. 

The Forest anp STREAM will shortly begin a publication 
of a series of letters written by a member of the party. 
giving some account of what was seen on the expedition. 








PROTECTOR SHRINER. 


WE print in its main portions the final report made by 
Game Protector Chas. A. Shriner, of New Jersey, whose 
resignation from office took effect on Aug. r. Mr. Shriner 
it will be remembered felt called upon to resiga his 
office because of the personal animosity of Governor 
Voorhees toward him, which was so determined that it 
controlled the Governor in his dealings with the Com- 
missioners, hampered their work and seriously interfered 
with the public interests. This valedictory report is worth 
reading. It is a well timed, dignified and complete answer 
to the malicious charges made by Mr. Voorhees and other 
enemies of fish and game protection in New Jersey. 

In accepting Protector Shriner’s resignation, the Com- 
missioners expressed their high opinion of his official 
record-im the*following resolution, introduced by Com- 
missioner Halsey. 


Whereas, Mr. Charles A. Shriner has this day tendered his res- 
ignation as Fish and Game Protector of the State of New Jersey; 

Resolved, That in Accepting his resignation we sever our éon- 
nection with him with sincere regret and hereby tender to him 
a vote. of thanks for the able and faithful manner in which he has 
discharged the duties of his office during the past four years; 

Resolved further, That we hereby express not only our individ- 
ual appreciation of pleasant official association and regret. at los- 
ing the services of a faithful employee, but the conviction that in 
his retirement from office the State of New Jersey has lost a val- 
uable servant, one who has served it with conspicuous fidelity and 
untiring enerby; and we feel confident that we hereby also reflect 
the sentiment of all citizens interested in the thorough propaga- 
tion ‘of fish and game in New Jersey who have watched his course 
as Fish and Game Protector. ‘ 


The new protector is George Riley, of Newark. All that 
can feasonably be asked of him is that he shall prove as 
capable and efficient as his predecessor, even though by 
doing so he may expect to invite in corresponding degree 
the antagonism of the Governor. 








The value and efficiency of Minnesota’s forest fire 
warden system are demonstrated by the fact that of the 
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Ghe Sportsman Cours:. 
Dellights of Dennysville. . 


I HAvE been here on the Dennys River two months now, 
since June 10, and my home is at the little Riverside’Inn, 
from whose porch overlooking the lower salmon pool I can 
see the big fish leap when they come in on the tlood tide, 
fresh run from the sea. When the tide is out, the clear 
water scurries over the rocks with a rapid flow, showing 
whiteness and flecks of foam, but at the full it fows in an 
even, almost majestic volume ten rods wide, hiding the 
boulders, and forming a delectable plunge bath and swim- 
ming pool for the sportive salmon within an easy stone's 
throw of the window at which I sit now to write. Oppo- 
site, the margin is lined with an exquisite grove of bal- 
sams, cedars, spruce, pine and hackmatack—evergreen of 
seven varieties—massed in shades which vary gratefully to 
the eye, and are interspersed with dogwood, beech, birch 
and maple, whose crimson and yellow tints must make 
charming contrasts when “autumn turns the leaves of 
nature's -book,” as some poet has Hudibrastically re- 
marked. 

Of course, the angler can fish only when the tide serves; 
so tliat it happens that I have on occasion answered the 
wakening tap of the rod-tip on my window pane at 4 
o'clock in the morning. But the day, or daylight, in this 
far Eastern longitude, is by that time two hours old in 
midsummer, as I happen to know from personal observa- 
tion made at 2 o'clock A. M., when the dawn was already 
in evidence. How different in the Northwest! For in- 
stance, in Winnipeg, where the evenings are long and the 
mornings short. There I have seen misses rolling baby 
carriages at 10:30 P. M., and loungers gazing into shop 
windows almost as if it were noon. To be sure, it would 
be twilight, but one could read a paper then all the same 
as well as at any time of the day. 

This Dennys River is the only one of three rivers in 
the United States east of the Rockies which affords rod 
fishing. The Aroostook used to do it fifty years ago, but 
the only others are the St. Croix and the Penobscot (at 
the Bangor Pool). I threshed the Aroostook below the 
falls in 1859, but the day of that river had then passed. 
1 got no rise. Here the Rev. Dr. Bethune, Walter M. 
Brackett, Ed. Prime (of Prime, Ward & King), and 
Marimer A. Wilder used to fish with satisfaction and 
enviable results full thirty years ago; and there are people 
living here, and elsewhere, who remember them well and 
watched them fish. “I tell you,” says old man Cook, aged 
seventy, “that Mr. Brackett could jerk a handy flv!” And 
Walter is seventy-six! I received a letter from his camp 
on the Marguerite, postmarked at Tadousac on last July 
28, in which he declares that he is as well as he ever 
was, and “good for a dozen salmon per day,” which would 
be a severe test of endurance for any man. He has a 
record of fourteen salmon taken in Dennys River in a 
single day. It was certainly a good river away back. 
But fish were capricious even then as now, and Marimer 
Wilder's widow writes to me on July 7, just past, that she 
remembers how Ed. Prime fished all day at the pool near 
the present railroad crossing (two miles above the head 
of the tide) and got no rise. Then she “went down to 
him at sunset, and threw in a stone, which he said drove 
off his fish; and oh! how mad he was!” It was her an- 
cestors who helped first to settle quiet Dennysville, with its 
tranquil inn, its single church spire and somewhat noisy 
sawmill. I shall be loath to leave it at the appointed 
time, but the salmon have ceased to run, and I must run 
now. I understand that there is a late run of: salmon in 
October, as there is in New Brunswick rivers. However, 
and “whatefer” (as Walter Blochett’s little Princess of 
Thule used to say), we have had fresh salmon from 
Deanys River on the superlative table of the Riverside Inn 
every day for ten weeks, with hardly an exception. All 
hail to Landlady Allan, whose husband’s_knightly great- 
grandfather, Sir John Allan, first saw daylight in Edin- 
burgh Castle. 

It is not every river on the Atlantic coast that is as 
accessible as this. It does not require a fortune or a long 
voyage to reach it. The Washington County Railroad 
sets one right down at one of the very best pools on the 
river, after crossing the iron bridge near the station. As 
for the St. Croix River pool at Calais, I saw anglers in 
boats fishing as I looked out of the car windows when 
entering the city. Later on I drove along its margin on 
the St. Stephen side. It is called the “Union Pool” be- 
cattse it divides the neighboring counties, and rod-fishing 
has never been restricted there. Rod-fishing in Maime is 
all free, but few are they who are aware of the fact. 
During July the sport there is excellent, and on one 
given evening of last month Mr. Albert French caught two 
salmon within the space of an hour, one of which weighed 
16 and the other 19lbs., and Mr. Frank. Todd took one 
weighing 17lbs. Other fishermen on the same evening 
had numerous rises, and hooked several, but failed to land 
their fish. All of which is of public record. This pool is 
sooyds. long, and at times is full of leaping salmon, at- 
tracting spectators by the score to see them play. But it 
is of no use to cast flies then. Salmon are modest; they 
won't bite, won't display their voracity in the presence 
of acrowd. Mosquitoes and black flies never annoy one at 
this pool. 

Deer tracks are abundant everywhere in the woods on 


the line of the railroad between Dennysville and Eastport 


Juntion, and one or more are seen daily at the edge of the 
cover gazing at passing trains. At the flag stations they 
look to see who gets off. If it is a Sunday school picnic 
they are not shy. If it is a man with a gun they take to 
the woods. | Partridges or timber grouse are equally 
abundant. They are as numerous between Dennysville and 
Eastport Junction as they are anywhere. When they once 
tree they are like a cat on a fence—it is hard to inake them 
move. A noose at the end of a pole will snatch ’em ;‘ but 
this is said to be an illegal mode of capturing them, though 
less cruel, in my opinion, than any other. 
on Sent. 15. No hounding for deer. .Brooks winding 
through grass meadows. with dense cover and tamarack 
swamps all around, make this an ideal habitat for deer. 
Herbert Alian is licensed as first-class guide. * bos 
Caries Hauockx. 
P. S.—Clambakes are the order of the day at Hurley’s 
Point this month. Sete eae 
Dervvevitse, Me., Aug. "12, ’ 


Law goes off. - 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


A Stage Coach Incident. 


Wuen the old-fashioned balloon stage coach Ivanhoe 
ixom little Washington drew up in tront ef Griffiths’ 
hotel on Wood street, Pittsburg, one evening toward the 
end of May, 1830,’ one of the passengers who got out was 
a man to whom some interest attaches, both on account 
oi his own personality and for his little misadventure oi 
the following morning. The passenger in question was 
a bold Briton, Mr. James. Stuart, who was making an 
extensive tour of “the States,” and who, as all British 
tourists did in those days, published an account ot his 
rambles upon his return to his native island. 

But Mr. Stuart is to be discriminatea wrum the herd of 
tourists of the type of Thomas Ashe, Basil Hall and Mrs. 
Trollope. He finds much to praise in America, and cor- 
rects with an unsparing hand many of the untruthful and 
ungenerous statements of his predecessors. His book is 
calculated to give a generally fair character to the Amer- 
ican people. 

On his return trip from the Southwest, Mr. Stuart came 
up the Ohio River from Cincinnati on. the steamboat 
Reindeer, Capt. Burnet, as far as to Wheeling. From this 
point he went by stage to Washington, and from Wash- 
ington he came to Pittsburg by the same.mode of con- 
veyance. The road between the two latter places he says 
is rough, but he speaks in high praise of the beauty of 
the country. The latter part of the road he found to be 
very interesting, and the views of Pittsburg and of the 
Ohio remarkably striking. He enters into some historical 
and statistical details; says that the town contains about 
17,000 souls; that on the Monongahela side is a manu- 
facturing village called Birmingham, and on the Alle- 
gheny side there is a town called Manchester; and that 
the habits of the people are industrious, frugal and eco- 
nomical, without show. “There is nothing remarkable 
about the public buildings of the town,” he observes. 
“Some of the streets are wide, and there seemed a con- 
siderable number: of churches. There are nice looking 
villas in the neighborhood of the town.” The Pittsburg oi 
1830 was the Pittsburg of our fathers, and not of our re- 
mote ancestors. The equestrian circus, as he calls it, was 
open at the time of his visit; the performers, especially 
a lady performer, were very good, “quite as wondertul, I 
thought, as those at Astley’s,” which no doubt was meant 
ior very high praise indeed. 

But Mr. Stuart’s stay in Pittsburg was of the briefest. 
He put up for the night at Griffiths’ famous hostelry, and 
being anxious to proceed on his way he engaged passage 
in the stage coach for Chambersburg for the following 
morning. ‘The fare was $8. Through the mediation of the 
hotel clerk he secured particularly the rear seat in the 
coach, as being the most comfortable, a matter which, in 
a sixty-hour ride, was worth attending to. The next 
morning Mr. Stuart climbed into the ancient vehicle, 
seated himself cozily in the hindermost seat, and set out, 
as he thought, from the smoky city. The town had al- 
ready for nearly half a century been distinguished by 
the smokiness of its atmosphere; and our present tourist 
observes that Pittsburg “would be a very delightful place 
of residence but for the clouds of coal smoke which cover 
it and give a gloomy cast to the beautiful hills which 
surround it, and to all the neighboring country.” 

From the hotel, however, the coach proceeded through 
town to pick up the passengers, and at one house a gentle- 
man and two ladies and two or three children had secured 
passage. The ladies sent out word that they desired the 
back seat in the coach. When the driver so informed Mr. 
Stuart that gentleman very firmly declined to surrender 
his comfortable quarters. They then declared they would 
not go if they could not have the desired seat. The driver 
expostulated, but in vain. Our traveler was decided. He 
had arranged for the back seat, he was in possession and 
would not give it up. Griffiths, the hotel proprietor and 
itage agent, was then appealed to; but to his representa- 

ions Mr. Stuart was equally unyielding. He informed 
(sriffiths that he had stipulated with the clerk particularly 
for the hindmost seat, and that the principal was bound 
by the act of his agent. By this time quite a crowd had 
been attracted by the altercation, and between Griffiths 
and the crowd, who were very free to express their 
opinions, Mr. Stuart had his apparent character very 
clearly set forth for his future contemplation. When at 
length all appeals in behalf of the ladies had been tried in 
vain, Griffiths informed his obstinate passenger that there 
was another coach in the yard; that he might occupy his 
seat, and probably added, ‘and be double-deed to him”; 
that the horses would be unhitched and put.to the other 
coach; and it was not until they had actually begun to 
carry out this threat, that, with the prospect of sitting in 
the stage coach all day in Griffiths’ wagon yard beiore 
him, the haughty Britisher at last yielded the point. “It 
became indispensably necessary for me,” he says,““tochange 
my plan of proceeding with what grace I could; and ac- 
cordingly to the no small amusement of the bystanders, 
removed to the front seat in the stage.” But he was 
very properly punished for his want of courtesy. “When 
I got the first glimpse of the lady who occupied the seat 
which I had endeavored to retain from her,” he gallantly 
observes, “I could almost have wished myself under the 
earth.” ~ 

The party in controversy with Mr. Stuart consisted of 
Mr. Biddle, a brother of Nicholas Biddle, of Philadelphia; 
his daughter, a young widow with an infant child, and 
her friend, Mrs. Fisher with two children. There was, as 
might be sect a good deal of frigidity in the coach 
for some little time after starting, for all it was a delight- 
ful May morning; but em on the coolness departed. 
and by the time that they had come to the end of the 
first stage, ten miles from Pittsburg, they had so far es- 
tablished a friendly understanding, that when Mr. Biddle 
invited our tourist to take a glass of “spirits and water” 
with him. he consented, with a view to convince him that 
there was no lurking ill-humor on his part, “though I 
would far‘rather have ‘declined the offer,” he says, which 
seems a Strange circumstance, seeing he was a Scotch 
gentleman, unless it was the water he objected to. The 
young widow for whom Mr. Stuart was smitten with such 
a sudden admiration had been married less than a year 
before. She had accomoanied her husband to Texas. 
whither he had gone in hopes of recovering his health: 


“but he continued to decline, and lived only long enough 


to get back to Tennessee. She was now going to Phil- 
adelphia with her infant in company with her father. 
Although the beginning of their acquaintance had been so 


there seemed to be real regret at 
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inauspicious, quite a warm friendship grew up among 
the stage coach company, and when at Chambersburg 
Mr. Biddle and his daughter separated from the others, 
going on to Baltimore, and again when at Harrisburg 
Mrs. Fisher and her children arted for Hagerstown, 
e parting. 

“Two of three miles after leaving Mount Pleasant,” he 
says, ‘“‘we began to ascend what is called the Chestnut 
Ridge of the Alleghany Mountains, from its being par- 
tially covered with the sweet chestnut tree. I was agrec- 
ably disappointed in finding the ascent of this hill, as well 
as of the Laurel Hill beyond it, so exceedingly easy. 
The stage is a very heavy machine, but the driver never 
asked any of the passengers to get out of the stage and 
walk in order to lighten the burden of the horses. When 
we walked, it was on our own account, with a view to 
exercise and amusement. The surface of the road was 
smooth. It was more the length of the hill than its steep- 
ness which fatigued the horses. . 

“The Laurel Hill,” he continues, “is covered with 
various descriptions of laurel, and other shrubs, but 
chiefly with rhododendrons of great size, growing most 
luxuriantly. The blossoms of that species upon the hill 
are of a pale pink color, and gave a pinkish color to the 
landscape. There is also a great quantity of the Virginia 
strawberry all over the hill.” ; 

This Mr. Stuart was that James Stuart, of Dunearn, jn 
Scotland, who slew Sir Alexander Boswell in a duel at 
Auchtertool, in April, 1822. Sir Alexander was the eldest 
son of James Boswell, the biographer of Dr. Johnson. 
He was a man of rare character, the friend of Sir Walter 
Scott, a soldier, an antiquary, a poet, the author of the 
popular Scottish songs “Jennie dang the Weaver” and 
“Good Night, and Joy be wi’ You A’.” The quarrel 
grew out of a political squib, in which Sir Alexander by 
a pun on the word “cowherd” described the “stot-feeder 
Stuart” as a “fat cow-art.” Mr. Stuart could not stand 
any imputation on his courage, and at once prepared a 
challenge. Sir Alexander, as he declared beforehand he 
would do, fired his pistol into the air; but Stuart, who 
must have known of this, in that spirit of meanness which 
displayed itself in the stage coach affair in Pittsburg. 
fired straight at Sir Alexander, who fell mortally wounded 
and died the next day, universally regretted. Stuart, in 
order to divert his mind from the haunting memories of 
the field of Auchtertool, traveled extensively through 
both hemispheres. My copy of his book is a presentation 
copy to one J. C. Stuart, London, 1833, and bears the 
autograph of “James Stuart.” That signature has a 
strange interest for me, when I reflect that it was sub- 
scribed by the same hand to the fatal note which was in 
the keeping of the Earl of Roslyn that chilly March night 
in 1822 when his lordship’s letter was handed to Sir 
Alexander Boswell as he descended from the London 
coach, and which he opéned and read “under the nearest 
lamp post” in the street of Edinburgh. 

T. J. CHAPMAN. 


“"Way Down South in Dixie.” 


WHEN the outing season is drawing to a close for the 
world of fashion, and wives and daughters are welcomed 
home by the weary pater familias, who has borne the 
heat and burden of the day in his city office—whose holi- 
day is not yet—when others are returning by every boat 
and train to the city, warned by a cool hint from the 
well-known artist tourist Mr. Frost—then the tired busi- 
ness man lets his thoughts stray far afield, out into the 
cool woodlands, just freshly grained in every charming 
hue and tint by that wonderful colorist before men- 
tioned and familiarly known to us as Jack Frost! 

He draws his trusty Parker out of its long confinement, 
polishes its smooth barrels with affectionate care, and 
smiles at each scar on its shapely stock—records of many 
a hard-iought field, where, like Saul, he had ‘slain his 
thousands”—or said so on his return. ; 

Again, the sweet call of the Bob White is in his ears, 
the whir of swift wings. He raises the gun to his face 
and finds himself almost pulling trigger, so vivid is the 
recollection of last year’s pleasures and the picture the 
gun calls up. He suddenly remembers his dog Scamp, 
chained round at the stable; he needs exercise, and has 
been neglected of late in these hot “dog days.” 

_ As he watches his dog’s wild antics, and evident en- 
joyment of his freedom, he promises him “a real good 
time soon” and begins to wonder where he shall go 
this season. 

_ In such a “quandary, the writer would like to lead him 
in fancy “’way down South in Dixie,” or, to be more 
exact, to Sussex county, Virginia. In this unfrequented 
corner he would find nestling deep in the pine forest a 
little hunting lodge made of sweet new pine—no paint, 
but cozy and full of comfort and content for the wearv 
sportsman. It stands near an old vine-clad farmhouse, 
quaint and picturesque. Here the visiting sportsman 
learns something of Southern customs and cookery, and 
much of Southern hospitality. For be he boarder at the 
lodge or guest at the farmhouse, no difference is made. 
the sons of the house will act for each as “guide and 
counselor and friend,” and the daughters will cater to 
his appetite, stimulated by many a tramp “over the hills 
and far away.” 

_Then at night, around the great cavernous fireplace, 
piled high with blazing logs, the talk will be of many 
a wild chase after fox or deer, or of some unusually heavy ~ 
bag of small game or quail. 

Undoubtedly there is a charm about the Southland, 
and the simple cordiality of its people, especially in the 
capacity of hosts, is pleasing to the new comer, and makes 
him feel that he must have been here before in some 
state of existence! Constantly coming and going, we 
were never a numerous party—at times two, at most four 
sportsmen, with several brace of fine dogs and the whole 
country to shoot over, some days hearing no other guns 
but our own. An early breakfast, game, two or three 
hot breads, coffee, tea, fresh eggs,, . milk and 
honey—a lunch in our pouches—and away for a long, de- 
licious day, tramping over the sedge with our tireless 
guide, who knew the haunts and habits of every covey 
in a radius of ten miles. Such shooting! Before our- 


staunch s covey after covey would rise to our guns 
and Se tees lush, the single birds would ke 
shooting till, weary with the tramp and the 

of our bags, we would trudge willingly to a 6 
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o'clock dinner, hot and bountiful as even our sharpened 
appetities could desire. i 

Or perhaps, leg-weary, the next day we would saddle 
a couple of stout hunters and ride over to some distant 
cover, tie our horses and shoot over a field, ride on to 
another, and so on, till dusk; then instead of a weary 
tramp a brisk canter would bring us speedily back to 
bed and board. On one such expedition—a two days’ 
hunt—the sportsman was rewarded by a bag of eighty-five 


. fat quail. 


When the pleasures of quail shooting grew monoto- 
nous there was always a deer hunt or a fox chase by way 
of variety; and if the sportsman was a “tenderfoot” or 
tender elsewhere from the unwonted exercise of horse- 
back riding, or if for any other reason he preferred a 
sedentary sport, he had but to creep out in.the cool 
hush of early dawn to the dark woods, ensconce himself 
in a blind made of fallen logs and brush, and await the 
coming of the wily wild turkey to the bait. The extreme 
shyness of this magnificent bird affords that element of 
uncertainty and necessitates the crait and caution which 
lend to sport of all sorts its greatest charm. When at 
last the glistening bronze of a great gobbler is seen 
shining in the first rays of the rising sun, like a burnished 
coat of mail the cautious watcher takes careful aim 
through the lodp hole in his blind, fires, and the next 
moment finds him shouldering a 2o0lb. gobbler and tramp- 
ing home just in time for the early breakfast! Amid the 
plaudits of his friends he forgets the weariness and pain- 
fulness of the long vigils gone before—sitting in cold, 
hungry ‘and cramped in the narrow confines oi the blind, 
while happier mortals slumbered in their beds. It is their 
turn to envy him now. He has caught the “early bird.” 

I shall be at the lodge again next season, and I trust 
for many more to come, and I have a “reasonable hope” 
of meeting every man of the jolly party of a year ago on 
this “happy hunting ground.” 

L. P. Brow. 


LumsBerton, Va. 


Gatuyal History. 
Antelope Catching for the Zoo. 


YELLOwsTONE NationaL Parx.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: You ask me to tell the story of the young ante- 
lope. I wrote: “I went out and captured ten, raised six 
and took them to Washington, along with some elk.” 
The above story you think too short, and that I must go 
into details for the ForEsT AND STREAM, 

Early in May of 1897 I started from the Spring with 
part of my outfit by Government teams, and from Gar- 
diner with my pack and saddle animals and one man— 
Sam Yancey—to help me care for the young animals I 
proposed to catch. We moved out over the old Turkey- 
pen trail on our twenty-mile ride to Uncle John Yancey’s. 
Soon after crossing Blacktail Deer Creek we saw one 
very young elk—the first of the season. It was so young 
and weak that it could but just stand or stagger along a 
few feet in an awkward way, with its legs braced out at 
all angles. It was quite close to the trail. Its mother, a 
very large cow, showed great anxiety about it, runnin 
off a short distance and calling her calf, which woul 
drunken man than an 
animal, Then she would come back, poke it along with 
her nose a little ways, then trot around it and be off 
again away from us. We did not stop, but watched her 
maneuvers as we rode along. I thought she would cache 
it and go away; but no; she did not follow the band she 
had been with—some 300 cows, yearlings and spikes. 
This band went to our left toward a high butte and 
crossed our trail again just ahead of us. The calf was 
the only one we saw for several days, and possibly the 
first dropped that season. We could not take it along 
with us. 

At Yancey’s we located ourselves in the old cabin I 
had used on a-former occasion while catching game. 

Knowing this time what I had to do, I had come better 
prepared for the work, with everything I thought neces- 
sary. I was particularly anxious to get a number of 
young antelope and raise them. I had been out several 
times for young animals for the Zoo and had captured 
more than ten antelope; but none had ever lived to reach 
Washington. A dog killed the first two after they were 
several months old; the others died young or were killed 
by hurting themselves. The last one was hurt by an 
elk, whose inclosure it entered one day when the gate 
was left open accidentally for a moment. I had concluded 
that the only way to save any was to give them constant 
attention until they were turned over to the superin- 
tendent of the park in Washington. I had talked of cor- 
raling full grown animals, but was discouraged, because 
they are “such excessively timid animals” that they would 
kill themselves in an inclosure. 2 

Yancey’s is at the center of the breeding ground for 
large game in the Park, and the best point to secure and 
care for the young. ; ; 

I must not forget to mention another valued assistant— 
my ald dog Leo, “the black pup” who has helped me so 
many times and is such a faithful companion. He has 
assisted me in all kinds of work, from making scientific 
collections to catching young animals. His zeal in catch- 
ing some things I had to discourage. He was apt to 
muss butterflies, millers and insects of that kind, but he 
would not hurt a young deer, antelope or elk, but was al- 
ways kind and friendly to them. ~ His great fault was that 
he would snore; not that it troubled me, but it did my 
friends when camped with me. His snoring soothed me 
to sleep. If by chance he stopped or left my bedside I 
would awake, wondering what was wrong, until Leo re- 
turned with his music. 

It would be useless to mention all the articles I took 
with me. I had bottles, nipples, tubes and brushes for 
cleaning them, soda~ washes, sacks, panniers, buckskin 
or strings, wire nétting and anything I could think of 

‘woud be of use.. I had also powerful field glasses 
use of Uncle John’s telescope. We cleaned out 
old: cabin, made bunks and inclosures we could reach 
from one of the doors of our sleeping room, and includ- 
for er for the elk. The antelope I in- 
tended to keep in the room with me nights. 
s a : s 














We commenced operations by riding out every day, 
sometimes leading a pack animal with sacks, ropes, 
strings and canvas, and taking a lunch along, for we 
were often out until dark. We would ride to a prominent 
point, from which we could see game and command a 
view of as large an extent of country as possible. Then 
we would look for antelope. ‘The bands did not interest 
us much, but only single individuals, or two at the most. 
After locating a female, it would not take long to decide 
if she had young; not that we would see them, but we 
could tell by her actions when she was moving around. 
We would decide on an animal to watch; then with field 
glasses and telescope watch her every movement. Some- 
times she would lie down for an hour; then we would 
look for other animals until she got up. At times the 
first view of the antelope we would get was when she was 
resting. When she got up, if she had young cached she 
would commence feeding a little, then run to the top of a 





ANTELOPE OR ROCK? 


little hill, looking all around; then quarter back and forth 
across the wind, but keeping watch for danger and 
coming up on the wind. We would try to locate the 
place where her young were by her action, but this I 
never succeeded in doing very closely. We could not tell 
if she was within 5oft. or 2ooyds. The mother would 
often walk around for more than an hour, sometimes 
running off quite a ways and be gone so long we would 
give up if she went out of sight. Then again she would 
run up against the wind and past the point we thought it 
possible her young were hid. Sometimes a coyote would 
show up; then we knew the game was up for us, because 
she would never go near her young to show the coyote 
where her babies were sleeping. When the antelope 
thought everything all safe, and no watchful eye of coy- 
ote, lynx or other animal was on her, she would circle 
around a few times more, then stop as though to eat and 


on the ground in an instant, there to lie unti] called or 
poked up by their mother, unless picked up by an eagle, 
coyote, lynx or Smithsonian hunter. I think very few of 
them are found when properly cached by their mothers 
unless they are seen moving around with her and the 
point is marked where they disappeared, so that one 
knows about where to look. There are very few chances 
of their being seen. 

When I had found an antelope to watch and then seen 
her young with her, usually in a place I would not have 
picked out, the next question was to get as close as pos- 
sible before she saw me. Getting on my saddle horse and 
leaving Sam to bring on the pack if he was with me, I 
would approach as near as possible unseen and always 
tried to get sight of the doe before she saw me. Ii she 
saw me first she would give some signal to her little ones 
to hide and run off a few yards, sometimes running to- 
ward me and quartering to one side. Then it would be 
very difficult to find the young. I often had to ride over 
a mile. This gave her time to change her location, so 
that it was not an easy thing to do to find the antelope 
again and see her first. I never saw the little ones with 
their mother when I was close by. They disappeared 
before I could see them, either from having seen me or 
in obedience to a warning stamp or snort from. their 
mother. If I saw her first I would mark the spot by some 
bush or other object and then ride to it. The doe would 
be off out of sight quickly. Then I would commence a 
very careful hunt, looking over every inch of the ground 
and at every object, whether it looked like an animal or 
not. Sometimes I would find the doe’s trail and go back 
on that if possible until I found the tracks of little ones, 
then turn the other way again and stand still, look over 
the ground again and again, then go forward a few feet, 
look over a little new ground and the old, at every rock, 
bush or lump of dirt, and peer under every sagebush 
looking for an eye or ear or some little thing that could 
be part of an antelope. 

The first two I captured I saw at a distance of three- 
fourths of a mile, but I had to ride fully a mile to get to 
them. I got off my horse and led him along when I 
got close to where I had seen the antelope. Approaching 
under cover a slight rise in the ground close to her, I got 
within soyds before she saw me. The little ones were 
not in sight, but they could not be far off, as she had 
only moved a short distnnce from where I had first seen 
her. I saw the tracks of the young ones in the trail along 
the edge of a swampy piece of ground. Going ahead of 
the place where I had first seen the old one, I looked the 
ground over carefully from my feet all around; then going 
ahead a few feet further, did the same, and at last | 
saw one by a rock which looked as much like an ante- 
lope as did the animal itself’ I picked it up (it never of- 
fered to escape, for it was quite young), put it in a sack 
and then looked for its mate. This I saw about 2oft. up a 
little hill in some gravelly ground where there was not a 
bit of grass or cover. This I put in another sack. Cut- 
ting the sacks so that I could put them over my shoulder, 
and having them swing in front of me high enough to 
support them with my arms if I wished, I got on my saddle 
horse and put the lines over the horn of the saddle. I 
did not have to guide him for home; he took the trail 
and soon got there, while I paid all my attention to the 
little ones. 

At another time, watching from the same hill, I saw an 





MODE OF PACKING IN THE GAME. 


put her nose to the ground; and then in the field of the 
telescope or field glass would appear a small object with 
its mother. She would let it have a little dinner, then 
make it stop nursing, and go to her other kid, putting it 
up the same way—with a poke of her nose—the first kid 
playing around while its mate had its dinner. The young 
of the antelope go down on their knees when feeding, 
like a lamb. After the young have been satisfied the 
old one moves off slowly with them. They play around, 
running in circles, stopping suddenly and running the 
other way, jumping to one Side, up in the air, whirling 
around and going through all kinds of antelope gymnas- 
tics, unconsciously practicing every trick that it will re- 
sort to - escape from its enemies when it has to shift 
for itself. * pee 

I have watched them play untif something alarmed 
them; then down they would drop, ‘as if shot, never stop- 
ping to fold a leg under them, but flattening themselves 


antelope about a mile and a half off on quite a steep side- 
hill partly covered with clumps of rye grass and low 
bushes. There was a heavy trail along the hill out on 
which she came. Further on the hill dropped off to a 
bottom about five acres close to the river. This could 
not be seen until one was right on the edge of the hills 
that inelosed it, all of which were quite steep. I had 
watched this antelope for two hours or more. At times 
she would disappear toward the bottom, be gone some 
few minutes, then come back again on to the trail. At 
last she went out of sight- for twenty minutes; then I 
thought it my time to get close to the edgé of the hill. I 
hurried along the trail on a ‘lope where-I could, and as 
I came to the edge of the hill, looking down to the little 
bottom, I met the doe coming back. I knew she would 


net have her young very close if they were small enough’ * 


for me to catch, so I rode down to the bottom, and pick> 


ing out the kind of a country I though proper to cache’ 
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young were in, commenced looking over the ground 
very carefully, I had not gone far before I found one 
that looked rather large, but I got it safely in my hands. 
While putting it in a sack it bleated a few times. , Leo 
started off on a run, and looking to see what he was 
after, I saw the other young one getting up. It dropped 
again, but started off before Leo got to it. I did not stop 
to put the one I had in the sack, but with the sack in one 
hand and the antelope under my arm | started after the 
other, encouraging Leo to catch it. It ran around a bit 
and the mother, coming down the hill on a run and going 
close to the dog, tried to attract his attention from her 
little one to herself. The little one soon fell, and Leo 
commenced to lick it and nose it all over. The poor 
thing was making the most pitiful noises. Its mother 
was running around frantically and trying to get Leo to 
go for her. I got hold of the frightened animal and put 
it and its mate in sacks, I felt very sorry for the poor 
mother antelope, but consoled myself for my cruelty to 
her in robbing her of her young by telling myself that 
the coyotes would have gotten them if I did not, while 
they would have a chance for their lives with me and as 
good treatment as man could give them. Yet it was 
rough on the poor things to deprive them of their babies. 
They seem to feel so badly about it, too. 

Whenever I was after antelope I always saw coyotes 
prowling around. It appeared to me that there were 
very few chances for any number of the young ever to 
reach maturity, there were so many of these despicable 
little wolves. 

I took my two antelope to the ranch and put them with 
others we had captured. Sam had found quite a number, 
once getting one while he saw a lynx going off with its 
mate. We had ten to care for, which were almost as bad as 
ten human young. We had to gauge the quantity of milk 
for each one, reduce it with boiled water, and later with rice 
water, sterilize the milk, wash everything we used about 


- been a child. 
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I felt as bad over the loss of Little Boy Blue as if it had 
I found I was becoming so attached to 
them that I would not want to give them up to the Gov- 
ernment, so I thought best to give them up at once. 
Teams came from the Springs and moved all my family 
to new quarters. There I left them in Sam’s care until 
my return from a hunting trip late in November. Then 
I took them to Washington, D. C., turning them over 
to Dr, Frank Baker, Superintendent of the National 
Zoo. I hope they will like their new home and thrive 
there. While they were in the Yellowstone Park they 
were photographed hundreds of times. Many of the 
pictures have been published and some are very interest- 
ing, two particularly, taken by Sergt. Van Buskirk. Sam 
is filling their bottle, and the babes are as much interested 
as so many children. : 

I hope one or two of the pictures I have taken will be 
good enough to be reproduced ior publication. Any 
reader or friend of the Forest AND STREAM will see the 
little fellows—now more than two years old—by calling 
at the National Zoological Park. Please don’t feed them 
peanuts or tobacco. I don’t wish them to learn bad 
habits. E. Horer. 


Midsummer Bird Notes. 


THESE humid days are trying alike to men and birds. 

The “bird-bath” on the lawn—always kept brim full—is 
thronged from dawn till dusk with hundreds of panting 
woodfolk, whose splashes and sputterings are good to 
see, so plainly do they testify to the intense delight of the 
little bathers. A robin with open bill deliberately squats 
on a convenient bit of flagstone and proceeds to soak him- 
self in the shallow water that covers it, while all about 
him are his fellows, together with a motley horde of 
starlings, sparrows and odds and ends. The somber duns 


BRINGING THEM UP ON THE BOTTLE. 


the milk with soda water, wash the babies’ faces, jaws and 
mouth, and dry them carefully to keep them in a healthy 
condition. Each antelope, as we got it, we marked with 
a string around its neck. They got names, too, from their 
marks and actions, The one with a green ribbon became 
Pat, the one with a black string was Nig; then there was 
Old Two String, Blue String and Mike and Wild Bill. 
Wild Bill never became tame—he killed himself. All the 
others soon learned to know us, and came around as soon 
as we called. They would crowd around for their turn at 
the bottle, try to push each other away and get hold of a 
fellow’s buttons, watch chain, fingers or ears while he 
was busy with the one he was feeding. Both Sam and 
I became very much attached to them. Either of us 
would wake up in the night if one of them moved about, 
and often we would get up, light a candle, count them 
and see that they were all well and comfortable. We used 
to feed them from six to eight times a day—early in the 
morning and late at night. 

In hunting for elk there was not so much trouble to 
find the young. We got hold of six and could have 
taken any number up into the hundreds had we wished. 
They cache themselves, the same as all young animals of 
the deer kind, but are not so well provided by nature to 
conceal themselves unless they are in timber in the kind of 
country they blend with, while an antelope is very hard 
to distinguish from almost any object.  ghstaeurhed 
an antelope and two rocks on smooth green sod where a 
mother would never hide or attempt to hide her young. 
Hundreds have seen the picture, but very few ever see or 
notice the animal, even when their attention is called to 
the fact that there is one there. A photo of a young elk 
shows much better, only if it were at the foot of a large 
tree it would be hard to see. The elk did not give us 
much trouble in caring for them. They were very stupid 
about learning to drink, but at. last t found a way to 
teach them at once, so I had no further trouble about 
that, only I had to hold the pe out of which they drank 
with all my strength, for when they butted they would 
throw milk all over me. We carried the young elk in 
in pack bags, hung from the pack saddles. me of them 
weighed 6olbs. or more, and a horse with two young elk 
on looked like some new kind of three-headed animal. 
We never had the affcetion for them we did for the ante- 
lope. They are ugly and show no affection for their 


— 

e did not lose one elk, but after we had had the 
antelope a few weeks one of them became ill. I did 
everything possible, even sending to Fort Yellowstone to 
the doctor for something to help the poor thing. The 
stage brought out some medicine, but it gave no relief, 


and grays that prevailed in the coverings of the be- 
draggled bathers are occasionally relieved by the gorgeous 
livery of an oriole, as he sprays himself in the genteel 
manner of a bird swell. Again a highholder puffs and 
sputters in clumsy fashion, while his rich colors show in 
pleasing contrast among the bobbing heads and fluttering 
wings that crowd the “bath.” Save at their bath the 
birds seem listless. Vireos swing about the twigs with a 
querulous chirp, while orioles show their discontent in 
harsh chatterings as they peer about the leaves in search 
of insects. A near-by mountain ash whose berries are 
just beginning to turn to gold serves as a lunch counter 
for the fruit eaters, and at all times of day I am sure to 
find thrush, robin, highhole, in company with lesser 
friends of several kinds, gorging there. 

A day or two since a new arrival, in the person of a 
mockingbird, appeared at the feast, and with the pro- 
verbial pugnacity of his family at once proceeded to drive 
away from the tree everything that wore feathers. This 
done; he mounted a berry cluster, where, with drooping 
tail and head thrown well back, he burst into such an 
ecstacy of song that his unstable perch actually trembled 
under the impulse of his intense emotion. I have often 
watched these unrivaled songsters in their native Vir- 
ginian haunts go through these same performances in 
some tree or copse they had pre-empted, but here, right in 
my own home, it was as pleasing as it was unexpected. 
The nerve of the fellow was absolutely refreshing. Al- 
though an unusual visitant with us, an interloper I may 
say, he just took possession of everything in sight and 
made himself perfectly at home. Presently he flipped off 
into an oak that towered above, and silently watched for 
the return of the hungry crowd he had so uncere- 
moniously put to flight. Furtively they began to come by 
ones and twos and settled down again to their interrupted 
feast. A fat old highhole had just alighted with a rustle 
when I saw the mockingbird raise the feathers on his 
shapely head and run swiftly to the end of the limb on 
which he had been silently standing. Here he halted, and 
with head to one side peered down at his unconscious 
victim, extending his wings with the quick graceful flirts 
so characteristic of the mocker in moments of mis- 
chievous excitement. Suddenly, with a startling squawk 
he dropped plumb at the poor old highhole, who fled with 
wild screams of terror from this strange attack, with the 
mocker all a-fiutter close at his heels. Having once more 
cleared the tree, he again mounted the same berry cluster 
and sang a wild icking jumble of notes as though 
laughing in impish glee over the success of his deviltry. 

r native birds are utterly unused to such antics, and 
I am curious to see just what the upshot of his crazy 
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gambols will be. At present he seems to have everything 
his own way. But wait! Evidently he has not met tli 
imperturbable English. starling yet. I must try and hi 
there when this occurs, for I fancy my nervy young fricnd 
has a surprise in store for him. * * * | é 

I left him yesterday at sundown, singing on his 
trembling perch of clustered berries. 

Witmor TowNsENnD. 


Bay Ripcr, N. Y., Aug. 7. 


A Nest on a Swing, 


Essex, N. Y., Aug. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The hummingbird’s nest on a wire illustrated in Forest 
AND STREAM some time ago had its counterpart in the nest 
which a barn swallow constructed in our carriage house 
this summer. Ignoring available sites under eaves and in 
open outbuildings, this swallow selected a piece of doubled 
3-16in. cord suspended from the ceiling and used to sup- 
port the tongue of one of the carriages, and built its nest 
from that. The nest was attached at a point about 18in. 
from the ceiling, and part of the time, when the carriage 
was used, there was nothing to steady the cord, and the 
nest swung backward and forward something after the 
manner of a pendulum. The cord passed through one 
side, and the hollow of the nest was in no way obstructed, 
yet the nest was perfectly balanced and did not tip. It 
would have proved a safe repository for the eggs if they 
had ever been deposited, but unfortunately some one 
passing through the building accidentally knocked the 
nest down shortly after it was completed. 

The male and female swallow worked at the nest al- 
most continuously, and showed no fear of the men who 
were going in and out of the building all the time. I have 
stood watching them with my head within 2ft. of the 
nest without interrupting their work. The tongue of the 


IN THE WASHINGTON ZOO. 


carriage was taken. from its support at least once every 
day, but the swallows only waited till the carriage was 
out of the way to resume their work. Though they had 
been building with the cord anchored and nearly sta- 
tionary, each time the tongue was removed the nest was 
found to be in stable equilibrium, thus demonstrating en- 
gineering ability of a high order for the birds. 
J. B. Burnuam. 


The Coon Must Subsist or Subside. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
There lingers in my memory a classical fragment that 
seems to strum as follows: 
“Came a lorn and weary printer 
With his bundle on a splinter, 
On his back——” 


I would like to know where I got that, and to have 
some one either take it away or send on the balance of 
the hymn. 

I desire more particularly, however, to put on record 
that evidently the printer could not make out a word in 
my recent disquisition upon the “Coon’s Whicker.” The 
circumstance is in evidence, thanks to the art preservative, 
on page 83 of the journal for July 20. 

In the fourth paragraph, in the instance to which I 
refer, I did not write “The raccoon must suMeit or syb- 
side,” but that “The raccoon must subsist or subside,” as 
must all creatures here below. 

And so, with proper consideration and respect for him 
who is most always blamed and rarely praised, the fault 
is mended. RANSACKER. 

Suasta Mountains, Cal. 


The Rattlesnake’s Bite. 


Deva, Biurr, Ark., Aug. 2—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In a recent issue of the Forest AnD STREAM a 


_ Boston correspondent asks if it is true that the bite of a 


rattlesnake is always fatal between October and February. 
Arkansas has her full quota of rattlesnakes; indeed it is 
claimed that the home of the rattler is in Arkansas, and 
that it is located in a-succession of red bluffs overlooking 
the beautiful White River, some ten miles away from this 
little city. Certain it is that countless numbers of them 
winter there. As late as the middle of November huge 
rattlers, travel-stained and dust-begrimed, can be seen 
wriggling their slimy bodies in the direction of these 
uffs. 


Some years ago in December I was hunting bear, and 
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had my camp in this vicinage. One night a negro camp 
boy had a large rattler for a fellow and was bitten on 
the hand. I immediately corded the arm above the elbow, 


applied common cooking soda to the wound, administered 


moderate doses of whisky, and then inclosed the arm and 
hand in a bandage of blue muck. The negro did his work 
around camp the next day. 

To the south of Devall Bluff, in a wild; sparsely set- 
tled wilderness, a logger resides with his wife and 
children, one of whom, a girl, was much given to ram- 
bling unattended in the woods in quest of wild flowers. 
She was bitten three times by rattless, once in December. 
A successful cure was made in each instance with soda and 
whisky. 

No bite of a rattlesnake at any time of the year has ever 
been fatal here with a human being, so far as I know. 

T have had valuable hounds die in thirty minutes from 
the bite of a rattlesnake. J. M. RicHarpson. 





Dr. Corillano Dutra, of the State of Matto Grosso, 
Brazil, has sent a sworn statement to the Academy of 
Medicine at Rio de Janeiro, affirming that he has in- 
variably cured almost immediately the bites of the rattle- 
snake and other venomous eee even after the poison 
has entered the blood in circulation, by administering two 
tablespoonfuls of soup containing two grammes of cal- 
omel and thirty grammes of strong lemon juice, and re- 
peating the dose within two hours. After the third dose 
the patient is free from danger.—New York Evening Post 


Game Bag and Gun. 


The July number of the Game Laws in Brief and Woodcraft 
Magazine is now ready. See advertisement of it, 


Arkansas and the South. 


Litre Rock, Ark.,. Aug. 4.—According to the statute 
deer can now be legally hunted in this State, the season 
opening here last Tuesday. Notwithstanding that it was 
oppressively hot, many were the preparations made the 
day previous by those who are always anxious to be in the 
field first. Several scores of hunters took the woods on 
this day, but to the best of my information there has not 
been a single deer killed in this county up to the, present 

of which gives me pleasure to write. Last win- 
er the State Sportsmen’s Association made every effort 
to have the law amended, but their measure was finally 
defeated by one vote in the Senate; so there is nothing 
to avert the slaughter of fawns and does, and the summer 
deer hunting will continue for at least two more years. 

By Sept. 1 prairie chickens and turkey may also be shot, 
and those who desire to have a chicken hunt in the State 
will have to get it the first few weeks of the coming open 











season, for this will likely be the last opportunity, as long 


ere the five months’ open season will have expired on 
these birds they will have been practically exterminated. 
There is yet some good shooting of this kind to be had 
in the State, though there is much hardship connected 
with it. In order to get any shooting one must be afield 
on or about opening day, and at this time we usually have 
our very hottest weather, and hunting chickens when the 
mercury is hovering around the century mark is not 
fraught with much sport from my way of thinking, while 
if one waics until the weather gets cooler the market- 
hunter by persistent shooting will have made the birds 
so wild that it will be difficult to make any kind of a bag, 
and shooting them over a dog will be out of the ques- 
tion. 
Porto Rico. 


Lieut. Phillips writes me from Porto Rico that there is 
very little game of any kind to be found on the island. 
The only shooting to speak of is on pigeons, of which 
there are a great many; but these can only be shot in the 
evening when they are coming in to roost. His descrip- 
tion of this bird is that it is quite large, and from this I 
infer that it is not the same pigeon that once was so plenti- 
“Pol all over this country. Then he says that there are 
penty of doves like those we have. In the interior and 
on the other side of the island there is also another dove— 
a ground dove, as he expresses it; this bird is oniy about 
the size of a lark, though in every other respect it is like 
the common bird. There are a good many rail birds 
and some native ducks.in the marshes and swamps, 
gahile in winter there is a good flight of ducks, which he 
,urmises cross over from Florida to Cuba and from there 
to this island. These the natives call Florida ducks, but 
they are nothing else but teal, widgeon and pintails. 

me twtnty-five years ago the island was thickly 
stocked with quail, ioeads and wild turkey, but about 
that period some one conceived the idea of importing the 
mongoose from India to drive out the snakes and rats 
that infested the cane fields and did much damage to this 
industry, and while this proved successful it also extermi- 
nated the game, for after the mongoose had disposed of 
the snakes and rats he turned his attention to the game, 
ith the result that now practically all birds or animals 
that breed or build their nests on the ground are rare in- 
deed. .at 


Arkaosas Fox Hunters. 


ight the Little Rock Fox Hunters’ Club was 
aelalaed ad henceforth those who are fond of this 
kind of sport will be given the opportunity to indulge in 
it, as the club proposes to have regular runs as soon as 
the weather gets.cooler. The officers of this club are: 
E. T. Reaves, President; J. T. Haizlip, Vice-President; 
R. W. Wrightsell, Secretary and Treasurer, and A. Chi- 
chester, Master of Hounds. Pau R. LitzKe. 


: A’ L. L, Aug. 15.—The larger snipe are be- 
amapegene a and there is every indication of very 
anes in the near future. Some very sage bags 
obtained last week with comparatively little trouble 
or expense. The usual way is to hire a rowboat and work 
‘the edges of the meadows and beaches. occasionally 

out stools and lying for awhile in a blind. As it is 
done very skal or experience is required to 

get 4 score or more of birds. 
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The Equipment of Camps and 
Expeditions. 
BY PROF. CHARLES H. SNOW, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, NEW 
YORK CITY. 


per presented before the American Institute of Mining 
mgineers at the New York meeting in February, 1899.) 


[Concluded from page 127.) 
Shelter. 


Shelter may be classed as the camp is to be permanent 
or as it is to be moved from day to day. A large tent, 
such as would be useful for a permanent camp, is some- 
times too heavy and difficult of erection to be employed 
upon the march. Permanent shelter is obtained by the 
use of tents or by the construction of log or bark houses. 
A light wooden frame, covered with tar paper, is some- 
times employed. Portable wooden or metallic houses may 
be relied upon if transportation is not an objection. 
Light shelter or dog tents, Jike those employed for mili- 
tary purposes, are very serviceable upon the march. A 
party must necessarily often adjust the requirements of 
the march with those of the fixed camp, so as to avoid 


duplication. 
Clothing. 


Cotton cloth should not be employed, because it is a 
poor protector against heat or cold. It is also inflamma- 
ble, and when wet is difficult to dry. A tough cloth that 
will not readily tear should be preferred. Attention can 
profitably be given to the subject of foot gear. Sore feet 
are a constant menace to the welfare of an expedition. 
A single man thus affected may impede or obstruct the 
entire work. A shoe should not be depended upon un- 
less it has been broken in or otherwise tested. Leather 
or top boots should not be chosen by those who are not 
accustomed to wearing them, as they are apt, when new, 
to create sores upon the ankles. The rubber boot can 
only be employed for limited periods and in fairly cool 
weather, and can never be worn with comfort for any ex- 
tended time. This is particularly the case if the weather 
be hot. The unlined gum boot is to be preferred to the 
glazed lined boot, because of its wearing qualities and 
because the interior of the unlined boot can be more eas- 
ily dried when occasion requires. The shoe-pack, which 
is a kind of soled moccasin, is very serviceable, and is 
procurable from most of the supply stores in the West. 
These shoe-packs are ready for immediate use, and are 
particularly good when conditions such as those exist- 
ing in forest lands are to be encountered. The felt boot 
or German sock is serviceable in cold climates, where 
there is much dry snow. It is buckled above the knee 
and worn with a light overshoe. When a variety of tem- 
perature or moisture conditions are to be encountered, or 
when some unknown district is to be penetrated, an or- 
dinary stout English walking shoe may be selected with 
but little risk. 

Each member of the party should be provided with one 
or more pairs of woolen blankets. Sleeping bags are to 
be preferred whenever the work is to be carried into a 
cold climate. They are composed of thicknesses of warm 
water-proof material, and can be drawn about the body 
so as to furnish almost complete shelter. 


Miscellaneous Implements. 


Camp stoves or Dutch ovens are conveniences which 
should not be omitted where weight is not an object. 
The weight of a stove is comparatively small, while by 

e labor of preparing fuel is reduced to a min- 
imum and good fires can be made in rainy weather. 
Dutch ovens make cooking possible that could not be 
accomplished with ordinary open fires.” Camp kettles, 
frying pans and coffee pots are the only other necessary 
cooking utensils, Kettles are manufactured so as to be 
placed one within another, several thus occupying the 
room of one. Copper kettles are generally preferred. They 
should invariably be rivet-fastened, no solder being per- 
missible. Aluminum is available in this connection, and 
should be employed as much as possible. One or more 
axes are indispensable; and other tools should be added 
if the camp is to be permanent. Matches, rubber or black 
varnished cloth, cheese cloth and mosquito netting, strong 
twine, needles, thread, long wire nails, soap, lead pencils 
and paper should be included. Matches which do not 
soften or suffer injury from dampness should be pre- 
ferred. Black varnished cloth is light and cheaper than 
rubber cloth, and will do as well for short periods. It 
is employed to protect the cameras or similar delicate 
instruments during the daytime, and may be spread upon 
the ground for sleeping at night. Cheese cloth is light, 
strong and useful against the smallest insects. It is fre- 
quently more satisfactory than mosquito netting, while, 
as distinct from the latter, it can be employed for many 
other purposes, such as bandages when accidents occur. 
Long wire nails are serviceable for building rafts for 
crossing unexpected lakes and rivers. A few of these 
nails will save long hours of exertion otherwise made 
necessary in creating a serviceable float. ‘ 

Attention has been called to the doubtful wisdom of 
including heavy weapons for the hunting of game, but 
fishing tackle, weighing but little, may be of service. 


Instruments, 


The selection of instruments will obviously depend 
upon the work for which the camp or expedition 1s to 
be conducted, and must largely be influenced by the wis- 
dom or preference of the officer in charge. The chance 
of error in this direction is usually less than in any other. 
Instruments are generally selected with the greatest ac- 
curacy. The work is sometimes embarrassed, however, 
because equal attention is-not expended upon the more 
commonplace subjects of food and clothing. Besides 
such special instruments as are indicated by the nature of 
the work, some others should almost invariably be con- 
sidered. Every member of the party, for example, should 
be provided with a small pocket compass. A large com- 

, the needle of which should not be sensitive, so that 
it will come quickly to rest as soon as the instrument 
has been placed in position, is most useful in guiding the 
party through swamps or similar sections, where a sort 

19 “*Alcolia,” or the so-called solidified alcohol, i serviceable 


is 
the liquid alcohol feauiced Gn alcohol 
in sree more bulky 
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of rude navigation must be practiced in order to keep 
account of its position. It is best to ascertain beyond 
question that every member of the party has become fa- 
miliar with the practical workings of this instrument. 
An aneroid barometer is generally advisable.” Survey- 
ing, astronomical or similar instruments should obviously 
be as light and compact as possible. Combination in- 
struments should at least be considered. Telescopic tri- 
pods are convenient in forest or mouritain sections. A 
camera should always be included if possible. Although 
films are unsatisfactory, they thay occasionally be used at 
the beginning of the work, being forwarded to some pho- 
to grapher for development until otitside communication 
has been suspended. 


Personnel. 


Every effort should’ be made toward eoncentration. 
Each member of the party should be able to perform sev- 
eral duties. Labor cannot be divided or exactly allotted 
in this as in other work. Good nature, physical strength 
and common sense are important. It is always fortunate 
when the several members of a party are congenial to 
one another, since they must necessarily depend so much 
upon one another for companionship. It is usually better 
to fill the lower positions with men drawn from localities 
as near the work as possible. There is a saving in trans- 
portation and a probability of greater usefulness and 
local knowledge than when men are selected at some 
headquarters because of influence or their general repu- 
tation. Local men are ustially more pliable than those 
appointed through influence at headquarters. They can 


be discharged more easily, and are commonly more mod- ° 


est in their demands, 
Medicines. 

A large party is sometimes provided with a surgeon. 
This .is particularly the case if it!is to be gone for some 
time. It usually happens, howev¥, that injury and sick- 
ness are not taken into account; so that when these emer- 
gencies arise they must be met, if at all, by the head of 
the party. Fortunately, men subjected to outdoor con- 
ditions of life are usually quite healthy. Sickness will 
arise, however, or, more often, accidents will happen. 
At these times the head of the party is usually looked to 
for assistance. Where a medicine chest must be in- 
trusted to one who is not a physician it should contain 
only such safe and well-known remedies -as are clearly 
indicated by indispositions of the more ordinary types. 

It is difficult to know just how much medicine to pro. 
vide. .It is not sufficient to take a small sample of each 
remedy selected. If any one medicine is required, a 
considerable amount of it is likely to be necessary. Al- 
though it is probable, that only one. or two things will 
be needed, a sufficiency of each one of the many things 
that go to make up the chest should be determined upon. 
A medicine chest can be put up more economically for 
three persons than for one, since it is not likely ‘that each 
one of the three would have the same needs. Three per- 
sons should not require more than twice as much as one 
person. 

Dry medicines should be preferred to . wet. medicines 
because of danger from freezing, as well.as because there 
is a saving in weight, Wherever fluid extracts are se- 
lected, they should be placed in bottles of the ordinary 
kind, closed. by cotk stoppers, unless the fluid is of such 
a nature as to attack the cork. Each article should be 
carefully purchased from some reputable firm in that line, 
and not from a general equipment house. 

The following remedies may be advantageously’ con- 
sidered in this connection: gote. compound cathartic 
pills, bismuth, sub-nitrate, “Sun” cholera. mixture, cough 
mixture, borax,, paregoric, tincture of iron, acetanelid, 
chlorate of potash, citric acid, vaseline, mustard plasters, 
belladonna plasters, toothache plasters, carbolic salve, 
chloroform liniment, iodoform, “blue ointment,” absorb- 
ent cotton, aromatic spirits of ammounia, and whisky. 
These medicines are sufficient for the treatment of such 
probable and ordinary indispositions as malaria, fevers, 
constipation, diarrhoea, dysentery, inflamed eyes, sore 
throat, toothache, sprains, bruises, wounds or shock. It 
is suggested that the head of the party should become 
familiar with the action of these simple remedies and 
that he should also understand the principles of camp 
hygiene. He would do well to receive such instruction 
as is given under the name of “first aid to the injured.” 
The distinctions between the conditions of travel and 
those of fixed residence apply here as elsewhere. The 
indispositions likely to occur upon the trail are aug- 
mented by a new series as soon as the party is estab- 
lished in a fixed camp. The literature on camp hygiene 
is voluminous and exhaustive. The causes of such fevers 
as are associated with camp life are well understood, so 
that little excuse for their prevalence apears to exist. 
Water should be boiled for some minutes before use, 
and camp drainage should be. attended to. Much de- 
pends upon the location of a camp. Trouble will usually 
be experienced in enforcing rules with. relation to the 
boiling of water, and other customs upon which the 
health of the camp so greatly depends. Men, who will 
not hesitate to obey-any directions in the line of ordi- 
nary duty will hesitate when requested to dig trenches or 
arrange drains, the need for which they do not compre- 
hend. The selection and conduct of the camp are quite 
as important as the food and general equipment. en 
upon restricted or unusual diet should not be subjected 
to unhealthy conditions. The literature on first aid to 
the injured might well be increased by such a treatise as 
would include not only such subjects as wounds, shocks 
or accidents, but the more common forms of sickness. 
Such a treatise might be framed for use by the trained 
scientist, as distinct from the average layman.” 

Table III.—Medicine Allowance Per Man Per Year. 

Ouini . pi accor to district. 

Qeinine, ee eed eee 

Bismuth _sub-nitrate, 5-gr. tablets. . 

Sun cholera mixture, 75 tablets. 

Cough mixture (“Brown's mixture”), 100 tablets. 


Accunelid. @0 to 10 apr. pills. 

Chiorate of potash, #5ei tablets. 

wore of London, manufactures a barometer that has been 
‘ound very . eur 

* It is understood that such a treatise is in preparation ‘by Dr. 
W. H. Greanelle, of New York , from whom writer 
received assistance in be. presset. oanactlons the writer has 
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«Meare laster, 20. : 


Todoform;' ‘loz. 

Blne ointment, ‘Gcz. = 

Absorbent cotton, itb. 

Aromatic ‘spirits of ammonia (rubber corked), 2oz, 
Whisky, iqt. 





Quininé.Antidote’ and preventive for malarial diseases. 


Also 
tomic. recognized 


by headache, fever or chills, recurring 
after more or less r intervals. Dose for developed case, 
20grs., taken several hours before expected attack. Repeat for 
one or more days. Afterward lesser doses, distributed through- 
As preventive when in malarial country, 8 to l0grs. 
As,tonic, 6grs, in three doses before eating, continued for 
oné or two. Weeks. Etreme doses of 40grs. tolerated by most 
adults without bene pl or great discomfort. Others suffer with 
30 ‘or 2grs. ge doses should be given in several parts, 
with intervals betwéen, and not continued beyond a day. lect 
2gt. elatin-coated~ pills; kin tight bottles of 100 each. 
Compound Cathartic ls—For constipation; do not 
Preparation is ‘standard; employ as required. 
Bismuth Sub-nitrate—For diarrhea. Compressed into 5gr. tab- 
ley; use one evyety two or three hours until relieved. 
un Cholera Mixture.—For violent diarrho: with pain, dysentery 
ané¢holera. “Now procurable in tablets, each as one 
t on of mixture. . Dose, one tablet hourly for several hours, 
then one evefy three hours until relieved. Remain quiet, restrict 
diet; Temioving cause if possible. Dysentery may require additional 
treatment, as ae (ee Par ic), bismuth and stimulant 
(as, brandy). nger is from exhaustion or hemorrhage. Sun 
mixttre also good after exposure to cold or wet, as it promotes 
wartael sity : 
Borax.—Inflamed Dissolve as much as possible in small 
ugnity of water) in eyes, Harmless. 
faregoric.—Label “Poison.” Exercise care, Paregoric a dilute 
solution of opium. Use after Sun cholera mixture for dysentery. 
» 10 drops in water, repansed every two hours until relief 
from diarrhea. In severe cases, 15, 20 or even 30-drop doses, until 
drowsiness. Resume after reappearance of diarrhea. Exercise 
ment in use of paregoric, because of easily formed opium 


Timeture of Iron:--Useful tonic when upon low diet. Need in- 
dicated continued whiteness of lips. Three 10-drop doses daily, 
a iluted with ‘water. Take upon full stomach. 

cetanelid~—Use for neuralgia or headache. A coal-tar com- 
pound, similar to, often substituted for, but safter than, phenace- 


omit. 


tine. Obtain . tablets. Dose, 2grs., sepesting after half hour 
if ‘neces’ . Six doses daily for several days in extreme cases. 
For ’n gia of face and headache, suspected to be due to 


malarial conditions;:add small doses of quinine. 
allowance of actanelid, 12 to lb5grs. 

Chiorate ‘of Potash.—Sore throat. Dissolve S0gr. tablet in 
onethird -glass -6f water and gargie. Poisonous if swallowed in 
quantity. dage throat in warm compress. 

Citric Acid.—Scurvy preventive. Regard as food, use as desired, 
sweetened, diluted with water. 

Vaseline.—Use as ‘requir 

Mustard Plasters:—For cold on chest, pains in chest or stomach. 


Extreme daily 


Use as required... Moisten before weing. 
Belfadona ters.—Pains of muscular rheumatism, neuralgia, 
lumbago, et¢;~-Bathe the part, dry well 


and apply plaster of 
roper size, renewing if necessary after a day or two. CElecsiers 
iniment 

Carbolic -Salve.—External dressing, sores, burns, cuts or other 
wounds: ‘Composed of 1 per cent. carbolic acid in vaseline. Apply 
™ Chloralpr Lin 1 1 M 1 

D iniment,—For external application. uscular pains, 
rheumatism an een Similar im recut to balindanne’ gins. 
ters. pply' small quantities eeney, but rn hly, afterward 
warmly covering Compo: one part choloiorm, two parts 
of either minal of or soap linintent. Mix well. 
to ¢ 


Tédotorm.—Label “Poison.” For external application only, or 
sores; ‘cots or other wo » especially if redness, tenderness 
suppuration ‘or signs of inflammation exist. Use only in small 
quantities and over 1 areas, Use carbolic salve over areas 
latger than a few square inches. Excessive external use of iodo- 
fotm resulte in ‘delirium. “Mix pinch of iodoform with scant tea- 
spoonful. of vaseline and apply in form of salve. _ ; 

Blue Ointment,—Destroys certain forms of vermin, as lice, etc. 

have, cleanse with soap, then apply small quantity of ointment, 


Dangerous 


rubbing in with hand; protect by cloths. 

Assorted 3. lin, and 1%in. widths. 

Aromatic its of Ammonia.—Heart stimulant in case of 
faintitig, over ie or prostration, or as substitute for whisky 
in ‘cases of enness. Dose, half teaspoonful in little water. 


Repeat im half hour if meeded. One teaspoonful may be used in 
<peme cases, unable to swallow, apply by inhalation similarly 
to salts, etc. 


camphor, cologne, 
Whicky Sheek: prostration, bites of serpents. 


The writer has consulted, among other authorities, the 
various publications of the experimental stations ‘con- 
nected with the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, as well as.those published by the Commissary De- 
partment of the United States Army, He is under obli- 
gations to the’ engineers of several of our Western rail- 
ways, to Mr. William Northrop, of St. Louis, Mo., and 
to Prof. Robert W. Hall, of New York University, as 
well as to the students who have assisted him in his ex- 
periments. 





Cranford Association. 


Trenton, N.'J., Aug. 8.--Articles of incorporation of 
the Crawford: Game and Fish Protective Association were 
filed here to-day with the Secretary of State, under the 
laws of New Jetsey, with Robert J. Mix, President; C. W. 
Johnson, ‘Secretary-Treasurer ; Max O. Doering, William 
Elsbre, James’ E: Warner, John Marien, George E. Mor- 
rison, Martin Hess and Samuel Taylor Marshall, of Cran- 
ford, N. J., as Trustees for the following year. 

This Association was organized May 29, and has under 
lease all the available farm lands in the vicinity of Uran- 
ford as a game presefve, the same being posted according 
to the laws of New Jersey. In all there are about 3,000 
acres under contract and still more to be heard from. 

Last spring this Association purchased from the West 
sixty pairs of quail, and with the several flocks which 
were already on the grounds contemplate having some 
fine shooting this coming fall. 

Reports come to hand from several sections of the 
couritry. of flocks of young birds seen by different parties 
of from ten to fourteen young birds, nearly grown, and 
the call of Bob White is now a very common occurrence 
in that a of'the State where three years ago not a quail 
was to be found. 

The above named Association has also liberated twenty- 
five English and M ian pheasants on their grounds, 
and several broods of young birds have been seen in 
certain localities and seem to.be. doing well... The .As- 
sociation has also. under consideration the purchasing of 
some prairie chickens to see if they can be acclimated to 
this part of the country, and to figd out if they will 
breed in this vicinity. A number of hares will also be in- 
troduced on this preserve next season. 
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CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Bienssote Neslons! Pack. and Fesetcy Acncistion, 


Cuicaco, Ill., Aug. 12—The movement for a great 
Minnesota forest reserve, which has occupied so snuch 
space in the public eye in this section for some.months, 
took the form of actual organization at the meeting held in 
this city yesterday afternoon. The work is now begun 
formally and most effectively. “In brief it may be said 
that the Congressional trip will be made about Oct. 10, 
with every prospect of a practical and pleasant manage- 
ment. The following are the permanent officers of the 
organization : 

President—Cyrus M. Northrop, President of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

First Vice-President—Theodore Roosevelt, Governor of 
New York. 

Second Vice-President—Judge Horace L. Lurton, of 


Tennessee. 
Hubbard, of Cedar 


Third Vice-President—Judge 
Rapids, Ia. 

Treasurer—John H. Witbeck, of Chicago. 

Corresponding Secretary—Colonel John S. Cooper, of 
Chicago. 

Recording Secretary—Dr. H. M. Bracken, of St. Paul. 

A finance and press committee will be selected by the 
executive committee, which will hold an early session at 
some point to be announced later. 


The Caucus. 


There were three different meetings held yesterday. 
Each meeting was a notable and important one. The 
character of the men engaged is such as one sees rarely 
equaled in any public meeting whatever. With the sup- 
port of gentlemen like these this new organization may 
with propriety and dignity call itself a national body. 

A very strong party came down from Minnesota. The 
following delegation was elected by the Commercial Club 
of St. Paul, to represent that city at this meeting: Jas. 
J. Hill, C. P. Noyes, Geo. Thompson, F, A.. Young, A. H. 
Lindeke, A. K. Pruden, E. C. Stringer, Jesse A. rege, E. 
Yanish, Dr. Henry Hutchinson, Dr. Parks Ritchie, Dr, H. 
M. Bracken, Dr. C. L. Greene, Ross Clarke, Geo. F. 
Gifford, G. N. Nelson, Chas. Cristadoro, E. V. Smalley. 

The Board of Trade of Minneapolis, in conjunction 
with the Commercial Club of Minneapolis, elected the fol- 
lowing es for the same purpose: James Gray, T. 
A, Shevlin, B. F. Nelson, Dr. R. O. Beard, Dr. J. W. Bell, 
Dr. L. M. Crafts, Dr. J. T. Moore, W. W. Folwell, J. N. 
Cross, C. M. Loring, J. S. McLain, W. E. Haskell, W. J. 
ee Robert Pratt, G. M. Gillette, J. S. Pillsbury, F. 
W. Cappelen, J. T. Wyman, E. G. Potter, F. W. Leavitt, 
S. T. Johnson, S. S, Small. 

The city of Duluth showed the following gentlemen, 
representatives of the Jobbers’ Union: F. A. Patrick, C. 
H. Graves, G. G. Hartley, Dr. C. A. Stewart, Geo. C. 
Howe, T. W. Hoopes, Ward Ames, A. M. Marshall, A. L. 
Sam William White, Judge Page Morris, M. C., J. C. 

unter. 


Of the above mentioned gentlemen not all could at- . 


tend, but the following were actually present: From St. 
Paul: Drs. Henry Hutchinson, Parks Ritchie, H. M. 
Bracken, C. L. Green; Messrs. Ross:Clarke, G. M. Nelson, 
Charles Cristadoro and E. V.-Smalley. From Minne- 
apolis: Drs, R. O. Beard, J. W. Bell, L. M. Crafts, J. T. 
Moore, Messrs. F, W. Leavitt, S. T. Johnson, S. S. Small, 
T. A. Shevlin and James Gray. All of these are gentle- 
men of prominence in their cities. -Mr. Johnson is the 
vice-president of the Commercial Club, and Mr. Gray no 
less than the Mayor of the city of Minneapolis. From the 
city of Duluth came no less personages than Hon, Page 
Morris, M. C. from the Sixth District; C. E. Graves, ex- 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of Minnesota; 
Mr. F. A. Patrick, Mr. J. C. Hunter. In every way this 
delegation of Westerners was a splendid body of men and 
fit very perfectly to represent the best types of Western 
civilization, I think I have never seen a finer looking 
body of men assembled. 

There were, as above indicated, three distinct meetings 
during the day—the caucus of the Minnesota delegations, 
the committee of the whole and the regular meeting or 
convention of the final organization. The meeting of the 
Minnesota delegation was held at the offices of Col. J. S. 
Cooper at 11 A. M.} the following being a brief of the 
transactions: 

rere James Gray, Mayor of Minneapolis, in the 
cnair. 

S. T. Johnson, of Minneapolis, was elected secretary. 
at aa were present from St. Paul, Duluth and Minne- 
apolis. 

The Committee on Constitution, of which Dr.. J. O. 
Beard was chairman, made a report, which was unani- 
mously adopted by the delegation. 

_ It was moved by Dr. Beard that the Minnesota delega- 
tion invite the. association to hold, in the city of St. 
Paul, their preliminary meeting prior to their inspection 
and trip through northern Minnesota, and that a conven- 
tion of the Association be held immediately, after such 
trip in the city of Minneapolis. Motion unanimously 
carried. 
Moved, that if the Association. decided to elect a presi- 
dent from the, State of Minnesota the delegation 
should present the name of Dr. Cyrus Northrop, . Presi- 
dent of the University of the State of Minnesota. Motion 
was unanimously carried. 


On motion the delegation adjourned to meet at the 
Athletic Club rooms at 2 o'clock. 


‘The Committee of the Whole. 


_ The meeting of the Committee of:the Whole was held 
in the reception rooms of the Chicago Athletic: Associa- 
tion at 2 P.M. There were present all of:the gentlemen 
above indicated as members of the Western delgations 
also the following, from the city of Chicago: M 
Geo. E. Cole, O. R. Glover, John ‘<— 
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sota, was continued in his former capacity of recording 
secretary. In this body of men there was no delay an 
no hesitancy. Nearly every man was a parliamentarian 
and used to the transaction of business of this nature in 
prompt fashion.. There was nothing of the old long- 
winded convention sort to be seen here, and matters 
moved very swiftly from the first. Dr. Bracken re- 
ported for the Committee on Organization the following 
succinct draft of a constitution, which was promptly ac- 
cepted by vote of the Committee on the Whole: 


Report on Organization of the Committee Appointed at the 
Meeting held at the Saeenee , Manas Association in the 
City of Chicago, on July 25, . 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: Your committee on organiza- 
tion and constitution, appointed at the former meeting, have the 
honor to report the following plan for the organization and con- 
stitution of this Association, viz.: 

PREAMBLE. 


In order that the people of our country may have the great 
benefit to be conferred on them by the establishment of a 
national park and forestry reserve, we hereby associate ourselves 
together for the purposes herein stated. 

ARTICLE I. 
Object and Purpose, 

The object of this Association is to preserve as a great national 
park, so far as practicable, the native forests, waters and topog- 
raphy of an extensive tract of land in the northern of Min- 
nesota, together with the wild game im the woods, that an intel- 
ligent system of forestry may be established therein, and that our 
citizens may have for generations to come a great region, abound- 
ing in native and cultivated forests and waters, to which they can 
resort in search of health and enjoyment, and that preservation 
and renewal of the forests may be inaugurated in the Central 
Western States of the Union. 

ARTICLE Il. 
Name. 


The name of this Association shall be Minnesota National Park 
and Forestry Association. 


ARTICLE III. 
Membership. 

Any citizen of the United States of good character and in 
sympathy with the object and purposes of this Association shall 
be eligible-to membership, and shall become such member when 
elected by the executive committee of the Association; but no 
dues shall be required from members. 

ARTICLE Ivy, 


The affairs and management of this Association shall be intrusted 
to the following officers: A president, three vice-presidents, a cor- 
responding secretary, a recor a. and a treasurer, and to 
an executive committee of fi oad of which the officers 
shall be in addition ex-officio members; all of whom shall be 
elected by ballot to serve for a term of two years, or until their 
successors are elected. There shall be elected by the Association 
also an advisory council of not less than fifty, and of such ad-, 
ditional number as the Association may from time to time de- 
termine. , 

Under the term “affairs and management,” as used in this 
article, shall be included authority to designate all committees to 
appoint the members thereof and to prescribe their duties. 

The owers and duties of the officers shall be such as under 
the ordinary usages of similar organizations respectively pertain 


to such offices. 
‘ ARTICLE V. 
Funds. 


The funds necessary to carry out the object and purposes of this 
organization shall be raised by voluntary contributions, and shall 
be paid to the treasurer, to be by him disbursed as directed by 
the executive board. 

ARTICLE VI. 


Meetings. 


Meetings of the Association shall be held at such times and 
places as may be designated by the executive committee. 

Meetings of the exécutive committee may be called by the presi- 
dent, or, in his absence, by one of the vice-presidents. 


Mr. Johnson, of Minneapolis, moved that the above 
report be recommended to the convention for acceptance 
as the constitution of the Association. Mr. E. V. Smalley 
asked for further discussion. Mr. Smalley is well, known 
as a writer on Western topics, and has long. been 
prominent in the Northwest as an eminent statistician 
and literary man. Mr. Smalley said that at first the men 
of Minnesota were alarmed at the extent of this proposi- 
tion as presented to them. He thought that not even all 
of the gentlemen present understood it fully in all its bear- . 
ings. He thought a little explanation and discussion might 
be advisable, and suggested that Col. Cooper might ex- 
plain somewhat of the enterprise as it seemed to him. 

Col. Cooper recounted the history of this work much as 
has been earlier given in these columns, dilating upon the 
natural beauty of the region concerned, and of the ad- 
visability of preserving it for the benefit of the public in the 
future. He stated that he did not wish to antagonize any 
interests in the State of Minnesota. It seemed to him well 
that the limits of the reserve be set large, but there would 
be no complaint if the ultimate judgment was in favor of a 
smaller park. In conservative belief there seemed to be a 
likelihood of getting something of reserve set apart. “We 
wanted you gentlemen to come on and tell us about your. 
selves and about what the people of Minnesota wished. 
We wanted you to tell us about the Government lands, 
the State lands and the settlers’ lands, Then we want 
this Congressional trip made, so that the matter may go 
up to Congress as a court of last resort. Whatever the 
result may be we shall be satisfied. I repeat that there is 
no personal motive in this, no selfish scheme, no axe to 
grind.” Col. Cooper said that when he first began to take 
his fishing trips he saw in the hunting and fishing camps 
chiefly city men. Nowadays he found that he met on the 
lakes and streams not only city men, but men from villages 
and farms. To his mind this meant that the wild regions 
no longer existed near the villages and farms, and that 
men needed to travel far if they wished to see anything 
of nature. He had no selfish wish in this matter. He 
simply wished to make it possible for these men; from the 
city, the village, the farm, to have a place as their own 
forever where they might see something .of nature as it 
actually was. Col. Cooper’s enthusiasm and eloquence 
elicited applause. 

Mr. O. R. Glover, of Chicago, now introduced the fol- 
lowing resolution, which may readily be seen to be the 
gist of all the work up to this date, and the real action 
of most importance: a eo) 

Whereas, It is believed that there are no legal or practi- 
cal obstacles in the way of ing a national park in 
the northern part of Minnesota whi ct eatery 
come by the joint action of Congress, the | of Minne- 
sota and private parties having vested interests in that 
territory, and that by bringing the representatives of all 
Lanne ee 
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a commmittee to have full charge of the same, viz.: Col. 
= ‘Cooper, Chairman, Chicago; Thomas H. Shevlin, 
Efeamapotis; Hon. Thomas Lowry, Minneapolis; Hon. 
ames. , Minneapolis; Cane R. Finch, St. Paul; 
; Cc. ires, St. Paul; Charles Cristadoro, St. Paul; 
W. C. Brown, General Manager C., B. & Q. Railroad, 
Chi aT P. Shonts, Chicago; B. Thomas, Chicago; 
pt: . B, Clow, Chicago; C. I. Peck, Chicago; John H. 
Witbeck, Chicago; Otis R. Glover, Chicago; Marvin 
Hughitt, Jr., icago; Wesley M. Lowrie, Chicago; 
Henry S. itch, Chicago, Hon. O. W. Nixon, Chicago; 
George E. Cole, Chicago; L. W. Pitcher, Chicago; Harry 
G. ‘McCartney, Chicago; Dr. Frank Billings, Chicago; 
Jas. J. Hill, President Great Northern Railroad, St. Paul; 
Chas. S. Fee, General Passenger Agent Northern Pacific 
Railroad, St. Paul; C. A. Pillsbury, President Brainerd 
Northern Railroad, St. Paul. 
The above resolution was promptly carried. It was 
followed shortly by the courteous action suggested by Mr. 
Ross Clarke, of St. Paul, who handed in a resolution of 
thanks to the Federation of Women’s Clubs of Minnesota, 
who were the real inaugurators of the movement for ac- 
quiring a large public park in Minnesota. This resolution 
was passed, and adjournment followed. 


The Convention. 


The session of the convention or regular meeting fol- 
lowed at once upon adjournment of the Committee of the 
Whole, the same officers being continued, on the motion 
of Mr. Johnson, of Minneapolis. On motion of Col. 
Graves, of Duluth, the names of all present as organizers 
were taken, the list being as given above. The minutes 
of the first meeting were read and adopted. The report of 
the committee on organization was again read, so that all 
arrivals might be acquainted with the organic law of the 
body. -Mr. Glover’s resolution and also Mr. Clarke’s, as 
read in the Commmittee of the Whole, were also formally 
adopted. Mr. Graves thought that the names suggested 
in Mr. Glover’s resolution would need to be referred to 
the Executive Committee for approval, but the chair ruled 
that the above names were approved by the body in the ac- 
ceptance of the resolution as a whole. 


Election of Officers. 


The chair appointed as a committee on nominations for 
officers of the organization Col. Cooper, of Chicago; Dr. 
R. O. Beard, of Minneapolis; Mr. Charles Cristadoro, of 
St. Paul. These brought in the name of Dr. Northrop, 
President of the University of Minnesota, for president of 
the Minnesota National Park and Forestry Association. 
Dr. Northrop was elected by one ballot cast by secretary. 
Mr.. Nelson, of St. Paul, suggested that there should be 
one vice-president, each from Chicago, St. Paul and 
Duluth, the same to be elected by vote of local delega- 
tions, Col. Graves seemed to be fencing a little bit when 
he deprecated this action for Duluth, which might awk- 
wardly identify that city with the movement proposed. 
Mr. Johnson, of Minneapolis, thought the idea should be 
widened by electing vice-presidents from the South and 
from the West. Col. Cooper said: “Mr, Chairman, not 
wishing in the least to force the city of Duluth into any 
unwelcome attitude, I move you that Governor Theodore 
Roosevelt, of New York, be our first vice-president.” This 
was carried with a rush of applause, for Governor Roose- 
velt is nowhere more popular than in the West. On the 
motion also. of Col. Cooper, Judge Horace H: Lurton, of 
the U. S. Circuit Court, Nashville, Tenn., was elected 
second vice-president, and Judge Hubbard, of Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., the well-known railway counsel, was chosen as 
third. By one ballot Mr. John H. Witbeck, of Chicago, 
was elected treasurer. Mr. Witbeck is a prominent 
lumberman. and banker of this city. On motion of Mr. 
Ross Clarke, of Minneapolis, Col. John S. Cooper was by 
one ballot elected corresponding secretary, and in 
similarly prompt fashion Dr. H. M. Bracken, of St. Paul, 
was chosen recording secretary. Col. Graves, of Duluth, 
now moved that the Committee of Nominations report 
names for an Executive Commmittee of fifteen. Dr. 
Beard, of Minneapolis, moved to substitute that said Ex- 
ecutive Committee should be chosen with three members 
from Chi , three from Minneapolis, three from St. 
Paul, three from Duluth and three at large. This motion 
prevailed, and the chair appointed as Commmittee on 
Nominations for such members G. M. Nelson, of St. 
Paul; Dr. Bell, of Minneapolis; Col. Graves, of Duluth; 
E. Hough, of Chicago. After due deliberation the above 
Committee on Nominations reported the following names 
for members of a permanent Executive Committee, the 
report being unanimously adopted. From Chicago: Hon. 
Carter H. Harrison, Mayor of the city; E. W. Blatchford, 
Charles S. Dennis. From St. Paul: Dr. Henry Hutchin- 
son, Ross Clarke, G. M. Nelson. From Minneapolis: 
Hon. James Gray, Mayor of the city Dr. R. O. Beard, Dr. 
Leo Crafts. From Duluth: G. G. Hartley, A. H. Com- 
stock, Dr. C. A. Stewart. At large: F. M. Stephenson, 
of Menominee, Wis., a prominent lumberman; W. B. 
Mershon, of Saginaw, Mich., a prominent manufacturer 
and ex-Ma tof his city; ex-Senator’ F. W. Leavitt, of 
Litchfield, Minnesota. t 


Additional Action. 


During the progress of the committee work a fine ad- 
dress was made Dr. O. W. Nixon, of Chicago, who 
pointed the usefulness of educating the youth in full 
respect for the life of the forest and the lake. Dr. 
Nixon said that we should use every agency possible to 
attain the success of this admirable enterprise. Chair- 
man Fitch also ably addressed the eerie as did the able 
representative of the Board of Trade, Mr. Sam Johnson, 
of Minneapolis. It was moved and carried that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee should appoint an advisory council and 
publish names of the same. Dr. Beard wanted a com- 
mittee on entertainment, but Col. Cooper opposed this, 
thinking that it would be unwise to have too unwieldy a 
machinery, and that this work might be included under 
that of the committee having in charge the Congressional 
trip. Committees on press and finance will be appointed 
by the Executive Committee later. The funds of the 
organization will be raised by voluntary contribution. In a 

y worded speech Mr. Johnson, of Minneapolis, 

d to the Association the invitation of the ‘city of 

St. Paul to be its guests on the north-bound passage 
; city, and to be the guests of the city of 
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FOREST AND STREAM, 


concerned. These invitations, of course, cover the Con- 
gressional party, and it need not be said that the hos- 
pitality of the Twin Cities will be princely, after their 
usual fashion: Mr. Nelson, of St. Paul, brought up the 
question of quorum for the Executive Committee, and it 
was determined that five members should constitute a 
quorum. Mr. Johnson in a few well-chosen words moved 
a vote of thanks to:Col. Cooper for his work in this enter- 
prise, in which he had traveled much and spent much of 
his private funds. This was carried by rising vote and 
with obvious satisfaction. A vote of thanks was also ex- 
tended to the Chicago Athletic Association. Col. Cooper 
now coming in from a committee meeting, moved a vote 
of thanks to the “public spirited gentlemen of Minnesota, 
who had come all this way to attend this meeting and to 
show their approval of this work.” This was carried and 
adjournment was then had, late in the afternoon. 


The Opposition. 

The first clearly defined opposition to the Minnesota 
Park proposition was developed yesterday during the prog- 
ress of the convention. During the absence from the hall 
of some one of the committees, the chair on request called 
upon the Hon. Page Morris, of Duluth, to present his 
views upon the matter. Judge Morris, of Duluth, repre- 
sents in Congress the Sixth District, located in the pine 
and lumber region of upper Minnesota. It has been dis- 
tinctly understood all along that the city of Duluth was 
hostile to this reserve idea and would in all likelihood 
fight it bitterly in Congress, as it has by medium of the 
local press, and Judge Morris has been tacitly recognized 
as the leader of this active opposition, representing, as 
he does, a constituency composed largely of persons inter- 
ested in the undeveloped resources of a country for most 
part still virgin and of unknown wealth. Therefore, the 
members present looked forward with great interest to 
seeing and hearing Judge Morris. They saw a man of 
medium stature, with a shock of dark hair and the face 
of an actor, clean shaven, keen, handsome, and they lis- 
tened to a man perhaps politician, but none the less pos- 
sessed of a clear and convincing habit of thought and a 
lucid method of presenting his conclusions. Judge Mor- 
ris talks ably. His constituency need not fear that he was 
renegade or that he misrepresented in any iota the trust 
they have imposed in him. Judge Morris may return 
home with a clear conscience, feeling, as it is gladly ac- 
corded that he has a right to feel, that he presented with 
elegance, with fervor, with apparent personal convicition, 
the side of the selfish, the short-sighted, the narrow- 
minded,, the material side of things, as opposed to the side 
of breadth, of unselfishness, of foresight, of public spir- 
itedness. Judge Morris is an able man, and he is a 
thinker. He represerits a constitutency, and does it ably. 
It is for him to say if he throws into this form of repre- 
sentation the real ardor of a nature which could certainly 
feel deeply and act strongly. It is for him to say whether 
he will in the future look back with unalloyed personal 
and inner satisfaction upon his share in this work, hand- 
somely and ably as he has carried on his share. 

Judge Morris said that he would be “brutally frank,” 
realizing fully his position at this gathering. He felt that 
he might not be en rapport. “I am here,” he said, “not 
as a member of your body; but as a representative of a 
committee of Duluth citizens.” He said he had come not 
to act, but to observe. “This is in my district,” he said, 
“and, gentlemen, I admit we have been alarmed at what 
you propose to do. You are intruding upon the natural 
resources of the people whom I represent.” Judge Mor- 
ris said that three different holdings covered the lands in 
the region concerned—the Government lands, the Indian 
lands, the lands held by private settlers. The Indian lands 
alone under the act of 1889 were worth perhaps $5,000,000 
for the pine lands alone, valued at $3 per acre. The other 
class of lands—the agricultural lands—were worth at least 
an additional million. How much the private lands were 
worth he did not know, but he did know that a great 
body of land which could be filed upon under public entry 
for homesteads would under this reserve idea be held back 
from the country. This meant to block the wheels of 
progress. In Beltrami county alone there were to-day 
2,000 more settlers than there were two years ago. “Now, 
gentlemen,” said he, “the city of Duluth taps all this 
region, and it is naturally tributary to her. I say we are 
alarmed when you wish to take all this possible wealth 
away from us, this lumber, this agricultural land, this 
possible mineral wealth. I regret that I cannot favor this 
scheme. My judgment is against it.” 

Judge Morris said that the pine was the most valuable 
product of this regioin, but that after it was cut off the 
other woods, like the poplar, etc., grew up after it. Much 
of the region, he thought, could be farmed with profit. 
Now, if it was the purpose to preserve this pine uncut, he 
was bold enough to say that the people of Duluth were 
not in favor of this idea; that the people of Minneapolis 
were not in favor of it; that the settlers of the region it 
self were not in favor of it, and certainly he himself was 
not in favor of it. “Even if you should cut this pine under 
certain restrictions, you would be robbing the present set- 
tlers of that region. I thus frankly outline the thoughts 
that pass through my mind,” said he. “Twenty years ago 
all that land north of Duluth was a wilderness. To-day 
St. Louis county produces more wealth than any other 
single county in the United States. In one year her out- 
put of iron ore was over $8,000,000. Our people think 
there may be some stich hidden wealth in this region you 
propose to sequestrate. If you can preserve for our 
behoof this possible wealth of natural resources, very well, 
but I do not see how you propose to do so under your 
scheme.” : ; 

Following Judge Morris’ able address, which was given 
in good humor and convincing fashion of itself, there was 
no applause. He did not meet with rseponse among 
those present, nor did he expect it,.but he had done what 
he conceived to be his duty. It was a delicate and diffi- 
cult thing to reply to so able an exponent of the other 
side, but Col. Cobper did this with tact and force. He 
said: “I wish to thank Judge Morris for coming here to 
meet us. I know that he feels he is a trustee for his peo- 
ple, and indeed he is one of the trustees of us all, for he 


is one of the members of Congress. -That is all I say, and 


all | ask. Judge Morris will not object to this trip, I am 
sure, in ‘which his colleagues of Congress will be enabled 
to see actually what there is in this entire situation. He 
has done his duty, and-he will be willing to abide by what 





Congress may say after becoming possessed of all the facts 
through personal investigation. Judge Morris is going to 
be with us on this trip of exploration and investigation. 
Let him do that, let him then go back to Congress and 
vote, and I will back his vote, and so will we all, and we 
will not complain. We do not. pretend to be all-wise. 
We only say we want to leave this to the Congress of the 
United States, and to give that Congress all the facts at 
first hand. We only want the jury and the court to. be 
there, and to have jurisdiction. We have no set lines 
established.. Let Congress attend to that. If we get but 
part, if we get nothing, we shall have had a grand trip, 
and you will see men up there in your country that you 
would never see again in all your life otherwise.” 

Judge Morris replied pleasantly that the visitors would 
see the most hospitable people in the world,.and one of 
the best and richest regions in the world. 

Mr. Cristadoro, of St. Paul, made somewhat of a reply 
to Judge Morris’ speech, stating that he could not agree 
that after the pine was gone other timber of value took its 
place. He showed the history of decaying lumber towns, 
and pointed out the alternative of a great tract of land 
under Government control and management. He thought 
Duluth would be the natural beneficiary if this . park 
should be established. Her place at the head of the Great 
ae would make her the inevitable entrepot for a heavy 
travel. 

Col. Graves, of Duluth, sprang another form of fight 
for the opposition when he suggested that perhaps another 
tract might better be chosen, further north than this pine 
region mentioned—for instance, west of the Vermilion 
Lake. In such case, he said, he trusted his people would 
be willing to co-operate with the movement for the park. 
Col. Graves said that he could not stand-out for the keep- 
ing of the pine uncut, but as to reforestration, he was 
very much in favor of that, to say nothing of his keen in- 
stincts as a sportsman. 

Mr. Ross Clarke, of St. Paul, made a rattling good talk, 
showing a map of the different regions mentioned. He 
said it was true that some of the cut pine lands could be 
farmed, and there was a tide setting in for such cheap 
lands, The question was whether we could, stem’ that tide 
—whether we could maintain this last stand for a forest 
reserve which should leave a little of the scanty forest yet 
standing. He recognized how difficult was this fight,-for 
even in getting the little Itasca Park about the: head 
springs of the Mississippi River they had to fight their 
own State Legislature. There was admittedly a vast local 
prejudice to be contended with. “And yet,” said he, “if 
we do not win this fight, and if we fail to save any: of this 
land, our children, even those of the Sixth District, will 
blame us most of all that we allowed this destruction -of 
our forests. The lumbermen have a right—yes, but: has 
not also the nation a right?” 

Mr. Clarke paid his respects to Col. Graves, but thought 
that the region he proposed to set aside—that in Cook 
and Lake counties—could not by any imagination be 
called a forest reserve, for it held no forests. It was use- 
less to waste time there. The aspect of the region would 
constitute its own chief protection, for it was undesirable 
as a public park, just as logged-over country was; unde- 
sirable. Mr. Clarke said he wished to see this idea car- 
ried out as first projected. He mid that even should we 
fail we should have done a work of. education, and he 
thought that when the result was known it would be found 
that much of the public would be with us. Mr. Clarke’s 
remarks were greeted with applause. 


Spirit of the Minnesota Press. 


I have before me at this writing clippings from over 
fiity Minnesota papers, including the most prominent 
journals of the State, and especially those of -St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Duluth, Grand Rapids and many towns sit- 
uated in the upper portion of the State. In brief, one may 
say that St. Paul seems to be in favor of the enterprise, 
perhaps under certain limitations which would not set 
aside so much land as was.at first designated.. Minneapo- 
lis is more guarded or half hostile. Grand Rapids considers 
the matter an “outrage, a “steal,” a “robbery,” -Duluth 
is simply hysterical. The press of the smaller communi- 
ties is divided, some papers thinking the matter. subject 
for levity, others for protest, many for commendation. 
The bitterest objections, of course, come from Duluth and 
a small section thereabout, from which come all sorts-of 
protests and resolutions to kill this matter in one way or 
another. , 

All this comment simply goes to prove that the Min- 
nesota park topic is a very vital and absorbing one, and 
has held a most prominent place in the mind of the popu- 
lation of the State. It will not serve to call this.a ‘‘steal,” 
a “robbery,” a “sporting scheme,” a. “game preserve,” or 
the “enterprise of a few rich men.” . Better arguments 
than that must be advanced. The most valid reasons. yet 
noticed are those of papers which think the reserve-should 
be established, though demurring to one of extreme size. 


‘As to the rabid method of mere assertion, this-sort, of thing 


will hardly serve the “Zenith City of the..Unsalted Seas,” 
and it might be well for the local. newspapers:to-attain a 
more dignified and convincing manger of advancing their 
own cause.. Very admirable is: the position.of, the;Albert 
Lea Tribune, which says: “The attitude of Minnesota-to- 
ward the park scheme should be that of appreyal,to the 
underlying idea, but of great conservatism, and.caution in 
putting it in practice.” Fygres ts 

The Herald, of Howard Lake, Minn., says: “It is quite 
probable that Congress will-do something.on the matter 
at the next session. The land is. not. valuable, -for-.agri- 
omen, purposes, and so would be of-Jlittle- use to othe 
people. ’ 

The Sheaf, of Warren, Minn., says: “The movement 
deserves to have all possible encouragement.” ot 

The Journal, of Taylor Falls, Minn,,-says: “The propo- 
sition is attracting much favorable comment.” 

The Telegram, of Breckenridge, Minn: says: “We sin- 
cerely hope the project will be:carried, out.” 

The Argus, of Long Prairie; Minn,, says: “Our con- 
viction is that where there is one quarter section suited 
for farming there are two or three sections that are good 
for nothing else than park purposes,” ; 

Perhaps the most amusing feature of all the newspaper 
comment, which has reached notable extent in. ther.last 
few weeks, is the grave assertion on the,part of the Re- 
view, of Grand xan, Minn.,. which remarks. sagely: 
“The Chicago and. Eastern papers have beem full of it, 
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and it is plainly apparent that the space occupied in the 
more prominent journals has been generously paid for. 
A syndicate to carry on the preliminary work is evidently 
already in existence, and is very likely composed of them- 
bers from the wealthy sporting clubs of Chicago, New 
York and other cities.” 

That is surely a fine example of detective journalism! 
If the writer of it can point out a dollar that has been 
given by any man or club at this date, he can do better 
than anyone known here. As to pay jor the space used, 
‘you could not take $50,000, or twice that, and buy one- 
half the space that the Chicago papers alone have ex- 
pended on this enterprise. It is plain to any but the jaun- 
diced eye that all these many great organs have done what 
they have done just as the Forest anp STREAM in its 
less extended but no less ardent fashion has done its task, 
namely, from enterprise, from thoughtfulness and broad 
mindedness. When the entire press of Minnesota can be- 
come a unit in the belief that there is not the first selfish 
or personal motive in all this proposition, not the first 
personal scheme and not the first uniair intention, it will 
have gone far toward arriving at that justice which should 
be dear to everyone, resident or non-resident, and as re- 
gards this or any other “scheme.” 


Real Objects of the Proposed Park. 

In view of the distorted views which seem periorce to 
be taken by some persons in regard to this Minnesota re- 
serve, it might be well to offer the following little list of 
intents and purposes, which have seemed appropriate in 
the opinion of a Chicago gentleman, who hands them 
to me: 

First.—The preservation of the head waters of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

Second.—The preservation of as much of the now 
standing timber as is possible without interfering with 
existing ownership. 

Third.—Prevention of destruction by fire of all trees 
within this district. 

Foutth.—The setting apart of this district for all people 
for all time, for their free use either for health or pleasure. 

Fifth.—The preservation of fish and game. 

The idea of a “steal” for a “few sporting men” seems 
not to be quite just in view of the above balancing mo- 
tives and reasons for this park. The Forest aND STREAM 
is a sporting paper, and much concerned with fish and 
game and their preservation; but perhaps the Forrest AnD 
STREAM may claim to be run by thinking men and men 
who try to be fair minded. No doubt the result of this 
movement, in so far as it shall be reached by thinking and 
fair minded methods, will satisfy this journal and all those 
who have given up time and money to the pursuit of 
what seems fairly and on a thinking basis to be a desira- 
ble and important movement. There has been no piece 
of outdoor news of similar interest and magnitude in the 
last ten years of Western progress. 


Killing Summer Deer. 


I can see no especial use in making up the contributions 
for the Hottentots and Eskimo so long as we have so 
many Heathen near at home. The residents of the region 
near Gien Flora, in Barron county, Wis., have been stead- 
ily killing deer for the last six weeks. Deputy Stone, of 
that county, this week took out warrants for several citi- 
zens and is now after them. It stated that over 100 
deer have been killed this summer in that vicinity. One 
gentleman by the name of Billings went out hunting on 
Sunday and killed a doe which had a fawn three days old, 
which was following her, and which died soon after the 
doe was killed. Mr. Billings has been arrested, and his 
trial should by this time have been completed. I hope 
he got the limit of the law. 


E. Hoven. 


480 Caxton Buripinc, Chicago, III. 


s 
Sportsman Again. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

If you and Ransacker want to get up a wordy war over 
the definition of that indefinable word “sportsman” I 
have no right to stick my finger in the pie, but I see a 
bit of fun lurking in it, and I want to keep it going. Now 
Ransacker knows bees from head to tail, and when he 
sets about monkeying with those little California sharp- 
tails I can almost hear them Buzz. His experience would 
qualify him to define a bee hunter to a dot, but when he 
gets through with his definition of a “sportsman” may 
I be alive to see it! I don’t want to rub his hair the 
wrong way, for he might stick me with his pointed wit 
worse than the bees stuck him. The common definition 
of “sportsman” is “men who shoot,” and I would let it 
go at that; but it doesn’t seem to satisfy Ransacker, and 
he’ll be likely to spread over a dozen sheets of paper be- 
fore he settles on anything to satisfy himself. 

Definitions, like charity, begin at home, and I call 
myself a sportsman because from my youth up I’ve been 
considered an expert in all kinds of small game shooting; 
and no man this side of the North Pole has enjoyed the 
pleasures connected with it more than I; but elephant and 
lion hunters would scorn to apply the name of sports- 
man to me. 

Many of the finest shots I’ve ever known could only 
now and then find time to go afield; but must I refuse 
to call them sportsmen because they’re not unceasingly 
at it? Shall we call that most contemptible exterminating 
loafer, the market-hunter, who makes it the business of his 
life and gets no real pleasure from it, a sportsman? 
What must we call the professional pigeon slaughterers, 
whose chief delight is in winning money from each other 
and who in difficult cover would probably be no shots 
at all? They are certainly not sportsmen. 

Now I don’t want to see the pages of Forest anp 
Stream stuffed exclusively with either truths or lies 
pertaining to fir, fins and feathers, for many such con- 
tributions, unless well written, bore me. A certain article 
about Shasta Mountain bees may not have been written 
by a sportsman, but I don’t remember anything in the 
columns of Forgst AND STREAM that has tickled my 
fancy more, unless it was the “Boyhood Days” of 
Podgers. 

an of Yr ee. wee be willing to 
al le sportsman to the always interestin 
Fred. Mather, or to the equally entertaining Rowland 
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. Robinson, but I hope their articles will continue to grace 


the columns of Forest anp STREAM, though the 
moose and bear butchers of Maine be crowded out. 
Sc Dipyaus. 
St. AuGusTing, August. 


Quebec Game for Paris. 


Boston, Aug. 14.—Dr. Heber Bishop now has in his 
hands an unique commission. He is to collect for the 
Canadian Commission specimens of the big game of that 
region for the Paris Exposition next year. The text 
of the permit is as follows: “Quebec, July 18, 1899.—Dr. 
Heber Bishop is hereby authorized to kill, in all seasons 
and in any part of the Province, one moose, one caribou 
and one deer, for the Quebec exhibit at the Paris Exposi- 
tion. L. Z, Joncas, Superintendent of Forests, Fisheries 
and Game for the Province of Quebec.” 

The commision could scarcely have fallen into better 
hands, since Dr. Bishop is thoroughly familiar with the 
big game of the Canadian Province, as well as Maine. 
His record of game shot already includes fifteen bull 
moose and twenty-four caribou, besides innumerable deer. 
His last bull moose will be remembered to have been on 
exhibition at the New York Sportsmen’s Show last 
spring. The monster was reported to have weighed 
1,500lbs. The specimens for the exposition are to be as 
large and fine as possible; one each of moose, deer and 
caribou. It is deemed necessary to show the horns in the 
velvet; hence taking the animals in close time is permitted. 
The Doctor starts on the 15th inst. to make the collection. 
He will take the deer from the Megantic preserve, where 
the animals are very plenty. The moose and caribou will 
be secured later. Dr. Bishop has probably slain more 
moose than any other sportsman now living, and doubt- 
less more than any other hunter in the world who has 
hunted for sport only. His moose and caribou hunting 
will be done at Temiscouata Lake, and at Gaspe on the 
southwest shore of the St. Lawrence Gulf. 

Chatham gunners are reported to be having very fair 
sport. The late storm sent in some good flights of yellow- 
legs, but not many large birds have yet appeared. A 
couple of Boston gunners returned Saturday from a 
successful shoot in the vicinity of Ipswich Bay. They 
had about thirty yellowlegs, mostly summer; several grass 
birds and five chicken plover. They found the shooting 
good Wednesday and Thursday, especially the latter day. 
The birds responded freely to calling, in the fog and 
rain. Plum Island gunners are also getting a fair show- 
ing of birds, though they say that large birds are not yet 
present in abundance. Reports of partridges in Maine 
continue to be the best for many seasons. SPECIAL. 


Bea and River ishing. 


Proprietors of fishing and hunting resorts will find it profitable 
to advertise them in Forzst awp Stream. 


Fishing for Muskalonge. 


THE irrepressible man who is never tired of fishing, 
the genius who has the patience and enthusiasm to wait 
for trout among the mountain streams, should for once 
try fishing for muskalonge. And then, as the little girl 
said in her prayer, after she had asked the Lord to make 
her a good girl, “If at first you don’t succeed, try, try 
again. 

“And what is the attraction at Grand River?” I asked 
of two Pittsburg men whom I had casually met before. 
I wish I had asked this question in an unsuspecting man- 
ner. Such was my intention. 

“Lived there, ten miles from the river, all your life, and 
never caught a muskalonge!” exclaimed one. “Why, I’ve 
been there every summer for ten years.” 

I felt it was a time for discretion as I quietly assented, 
while I recalled how in my early married life I had 
regularly for three summers left my wife to visit in Geneva 
while I went, as it were, in search of a golden fleece. I 
remembered her facetious allusions and those of her 
relatives the last time I announced in the simplest man- 
ner compatible with my feelings that I believed I would 
take a few days over to the river and try for a muska- 
longe. I recalled too at the same time the fact that I 
didn’t get a muskalonge, and that there were some more 
funny things said, and several jokes at my expense about 
muskalonge—all of which was very entertaining for the 
family, and made a jovial atmosphere that lingers about 
me still. But the old word, like a battle cry, aroused 
feclings that had been suppressed for years. 

“And do you think, gentlemen, there are any muska- 
longe in Grand River?” I inquired incredulously. 

“Think it, man! Do you suppose I would be such a 
darn fool as to go there every summer if there wasn’t?” 

That was enough. The river was full of them, hungry 
and eager for bait; so at their urgent invitation to join 
them I wired to my wile that “Unexpected and important 
business would detain me a few days,” and gave myself 
entirely to the matter at hand. 

Arriving at Geneva, Ohio, on the evening train, we were 
met by a man from Mechanicsville, who had agreed for 
a moderate compensation to furnish the three essentials— 


.beds, board and boats. 


The nights were nights of suffering, owing to mus- 
quitoes, from which we had no proteetion; but the days 
passed in the hot sunshine and the vigorous exercise did 
as much for bodily health as a trip to Canada. 

To fish for muskalonge one must put aside all thought 
cf a ease and restful loiterings. It is not to sit 
on a shady bank and bait one’s hook in quiet, disturbed 
only by busy flies and warbling mosquitoes. There is 
the constant rowi 
see he keeps clear of snags. This is not ie in Grand 
River, as in spite of great care and familiarity the trollin 
hook will snags, and it is always more or less trouble 
and time is lost. 

We had two boats, with two men fo 
took our turn at rowing. It is one thing to get 
these strong members of the pike family on trolli 
hook and quite another to get him up to the boat, 
him and draw him in without falling overboard yourself 


for one man, while for the other to - 
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or losing the fish. 
fight for their lives. 

The first day there was no luck for anybody. The 
second day one of the Pittsburg fellows caught a 10- 
pounder, but nobody envied him, for we all expected 
a bi one. The third day the seme man got in two 
smaller ones. The fourth day the other Pittsburg man 
got a 15-pounder, which he had to shoot before he could 
get him into the boat. On the fifth day we had no strikes 
at all, and were ready to quit. 

I felt my evil genius had followed me, as was her cus- 
tom on similar occasions. Evening found me sitting pen- 
sively on a wash bench in front of the shanty, with beard 
of a week’s growth, a sun-burned face, blistered hands 
and altogether miserable. I thought I would buy my 
wife a diamond ring before I went home, and perhaps she 
might for once forget her little jokes about the expense 
of fishing tackle. I was very humble. 

The sixth and last morning of our stay I took my place 
in the boat. “You're no Jonah,” said the Pittsburg fel- 
low; “other people can get fish in the same boat with you, 
that’s something to be thankful for,” adding as he pulled 
the boat into the stream, “let out your line there.” 

Perhaps I had let out 3oft., when a sudden pull on the 
line made me exclaim, “That’s no snag! Great Scott! 
I never had a muskalonge on my line, but if this isn’t 
a muskalonge it’s a whale.” The boys, good fellows 
they were too, helped me get the line in, but for myself I 
gaffed the creature in genuine savage delight. “e 

There it lay, at last, a helpless victim of my ambition. 
It weighed 3olbs.—the largest fish taken out of Grand 
River in ten years. All the disappointments of former 
years were as nothing. I threw up my hat and yelled. 

That night I laid my “‘golden fleece,” as it were, at the 
feet of my wife. I hardly know what greeting I looked 
for; but what do you think she said? 3 

She said it was “unexpected,” but it did not strike her 
as being very “important.” You will notice I had for- 
gotten about the diamond ring. 

The little boys, God bless ’em, they were as proud of me 
as though I had bought out Barnum’s show. They 
really loved me for it, but what was a great deal better itmade 
me love myself. F. L. Wricur. 


ANGLING NOTES. 
Profits inom the Water. 


From time to time some one asks the value of the fisheries 
product per acre of water, or how it is computed or some 
other question akin to it, and always I reply with the 
utmost frankness, “I do not know.” All these questions 
arise, doubtless, from a statement printed years ago that 
the value of the product from an acre of water was 
greater than the value of the product from an acre of 
land. The statement was alleged to have been made by 
Prof. Baird at the time he was Commissioner of Fisheries 
of the United States, and he might with truth have said 
that one acre of water would produce in value more than 
five acres of land, and selected the water of an oyster 
bed for one anda sand barren for the other, but Prof. 
Baird was not that kind of a man. He may have said 
something like what he is credited with, but I have 
searched. industriously to find it, and so far have found 
nothing. We know that all land is not good land, and 
some land is cultivated and some not, and this is true of 
water, and I doubt if Prof Baird or anyone else that knew 
anything about it ever said that all water would produce 
a product of greater value per acre than land, for without 
doubt there was some qualification to the statement, who- 
ever made it, for there are so many ways -in which it 
could be qualified. Interesting as the subject is, it would 
be most difficult to arrive at figures of value by which 
land products could be compared with water products and 
make one general statement of comparison such as usually 
sought, but I recently found in a newspaper an article 
about the value of the fisheries of the North Sea, which 
seems to be reliable and gives a good idea of the value of 
sea fisheries where there is probably no aid from artificial 
cultivation. The item is quoted from an article by Prof. 
Heusens, in the German geographical’ periodical Globus, 
and gives the yearly catch of fish in the North Sea as 
never below the value of $37,500,000, and never above 
$45,000,000, and the area of the sea is 225,884 square 
miles; “therefore, the average value of the North Sea 
fisheries each year is $18.15 per square mile.” The article 
continues: “Thus all the natives around the North Sea 
share in the wealth it yields, and it gives some idea of the 
direct monetary value of this great watery waste to know 
that every square mile of it adds over $18 a year to the 
production of the nations living along its edge.” In- 
deed, a goodly portion of the sea must be a watery waste 
so far as furnishing fish is concerned, but the figures 
quoted give a better idea of the value of sea products 
when reduced to fixed area than anything I now recall. 

This year I stood on the shore of a pond or Long Is- 
land which covered, I should say, about three acres, and 
the owner said that last year he sold from it trout for 
which he received over $1,000, and every year he received 
about that sum, sometimes a little more and sometimes 
a little less, for the trout he sold from the pond. In my 
judgment the ayy lacked spawning grounds for the 
trout to keep the supply up to the standard the owner 
had evidently set for his annual supply for market, but he 
said he had put in but very few fry frorn outside sources.- 

The chief labor in connection with his trout rearing was 
to supply the pond with fish food in the form of salt- 
water minnows, and as the tide came up nearly to his 
pond this was a small item of expense. 


Lac Goddard, 


The Triton Club, of Canada, has a large tract which 
has been explored only in part, and when a new lake is 
discovered on the territory controlled by the club ‘it re- 
ceives the name of the discoverer, if he be.a club mem- 
ber, or if the lake should be discovered by a club 
guardian or guide it is named after some member. Last 
vear it happened that Mr. Warren N. Goddard, of New 
York, te fame, and Mr. Walter C. Witherbee, 
of Port Henry, two officers of the club, and the writer, 
were, Sotaas on Se che waters 28 tine when there was 
a Lake a La , but no Lake God- 
dard. In the fall of the Mr. Goddard the 
writer returned to the club with the intention i 


They are ugly creatures, and they 
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back beyond trails and blazes to find Lac Croche, which 
was somewhere “over beyond Moise Lake,” and Moise 
was two days by canoe and portage from the club house. 
When we got to Lac Moise we found Dr. Spencer F. 
Nash, of New York, in camp, and he told us how nearly 
he succeeded in reaching Lac Croche earlier in the year 
by way of the Batiscan, and the outlet of Lac Croche. 

r. W. F. McCormick, on his way out to the club house, 
told us how nearly he had reached the lake by way of 
Belle Riviere a short time before’ meeting us, discover- 
ing Lake McCormick on the trip. Both of these gentle- 
men furnished all the information they had gained in 
regard to the lake which we had heard about around 
camp-fires from guides and Indians, but which really no 
one on our visiting list had ever seen. We had all 
heard marvelous stories about the trout of great size 
that some Government exploring party had taken through 
the ice of Lac Croche, and after my first visit to Moise 
and its trout I was prepared to believe most anything 
about the trout of the lake beyond, for it seemed to be 
a case of the further you went the larger and more 
numerous the trout were, so that the legendary lake in 
the somewhere over beyond Moise seemed a proper mecca 
for anglers. At Moise we found rain a-plenty, and I 
found fever and a cough, and lost my appetite, and there 
in a wet camp I saw my finish as an explorer. When my 
diet got down to cigars and tea, there was a rebellion, and 
Goddard was for taking the back track with guides, In- 
dians and camp outfit, but as a compromise I went back 
and he went on to Lac Croche alone, making a forced 
march as it were, and making a portage to visit the lake 
again this year. 

If I digress here it is because the only amusing thing 
which occurred on my back track is recalled to mind and 
causes me to smile now, although nearly a year has 
passed since it happened. Goddard and I had six guides 
—four French habitants and two Indians from Lake St. 
John—and almost from the start we discovered that our 
old guides seemed to feel that the introduction of the In- 
dians was an innovation which did not entirely commend 
itself to them, and my head man on several occasions 
spoke slightingly of the skill of the Indians as canoemen. 

© save my strength for a portage that must be walked. 
and as the water in the Moise River was high, I started 
down stream in a canoe, light, while the Indians took my 
baggage in another canoe, which arrangement saved me a 
portage of five miles. It was snowing ‘when I started, and 
Mr. Goddard came over the first short portage to see me 
off, and it. was with difficulty that I persuaded him to 
remain behind, as he feared that I was more ill than I 
really was. The men did not know of any sportsman 
having run the rapids down to the Fullerton portage, but 
it was safe enough. I had to get out several times, and 
we took in some water and broke a few holes in the 
canoe, but on the whole got on nicely and came to a little 
fall with rapids above and below. The Indians, who were 
ahead, took out the baggage and carried the canoe 
around, and when my canoe came up they were seated 
smoking below the fall and rapids, watching us. My bow 
man took my rod case and walked down the rocks, and I 
followed, leaving Morasse, as I supposed, to follow me 
with the canoe over the rocks. The Indians stood up and 
looked up stream as though something unusual was hap- 
pening, and I too looked back to see aces in the rough 
water with the canoe, relieved of the weight of two 
men, pointing skyward and turning as if on a pivot in 
spite of the guide’s efforts with the paddle to keep the bow 
pointed down stream. Nearer and nearer he was drawn 
to the fall, and the look on his face was one of hopeless 
despair, for he could not get the canoe in a position to 
make the jump bow on. Up to this moment he had been 
on his knees in the stern, but he ceased paddling long 
enough to crawl over the crossbars and resume his 
paddling amidships, but in spite of everything he could 
do, over he went broadside on, and to my astonishment, 
and his own, the canoe struck on the bottom and re- 
mained right side up, when I did not think any power 
on earth could save him from an upset. He paddled to 
the shore and for the first time saw me laughing, for I 
would have been obliged to laugh had he gone over 
wrong side up, and with a knowing wink of his eye he 
said: “I show the sauvage how to jonip rapide.” Then 
Morasse, having found his voice, began to sing. 

In the spring when the ice was gone he started once 
more, and this time Mr. Witherbee was his companion. 
They made the circuit to Moise, up Belle Riviére to Lac 
Croche, and down the outlet to Lake Batiscan, and on 
this trip some new lakes w@e discovered. Mr. Wither- 
bee wrote me on his return, and this evening I have read 
his letter again, and make some extracts from it, as it 
conveys information pleasing to us both: 

“Lac Goddard is no longer a myth, but a sure enough 
lake, with its name cut on its sentinel tree at the outlet. 
It took us four days from Moise to reach it. It is one 
and one-half miles long, and has a beaver dam at its in- 
let, making another lake, which I called Lake Warren. 
We grees, ogee everything, including moose at 75yds. 
twice, caribou, etc. Lac Goddard can now be done from 
Moise in a day and a half, as we cut portages and blazed 
well. Lac Croche is out of the question from the Batis- 
can, but vice versa it is a fine canoe trip in very swift 
water. In my opinion Lac Croche is the lake of the 
tract, being large and affording fine views of some grand 
mountains. You cannot fish with more than one fly, as 
you would catch too many trout, for two or three rise 
at a fly at every cast and jump clean out of the water. 
Game? Well, I never saw gamier trout. What we got 
were not particularly large, but very fine and hand- 
somely colored. We slept in the same camp twice for 
two nights each time. Every other night of the sixteen 
we were in the woods we made a new camp. There are 
lots of beaver on the tract, and moose, too. The largest 
trout—534lbs.—I caught out of Trois Caribou on the first 
day out from the club house. I lost my whale out of the 
landing net when the fight was over, so I will not tell you 
how large it was. ward” (the steward at the club 
house) “told me that L. C. Smith sent out a trout from 
the Batiscan weighing 8%4lbs. Further details I will have 
to tell you. as they are too numerous for a letter.” 


Ratobow Trout. 


Ever since the rainbow trout came over the great 
divide from the West and iound more or less transient 
lodgment in Eastern streams opinion has divided in re- 


-gard to the desirability of the stranger fish in our waters. 


Confession is good for the.soul, and I can admit it 
right here, that for a long time I thought the rainbow a 
mighty poor substitute for our native trout, even when 
he would stay where he was put and not run away and 
disappear forever the second year after he was planted in 
the fry stage. That the rainbow is a game fish on the 
hook, and in taking the fly, jumping as the fontinalis 
rarely does after it is hooked, no one will deny, but as a 
table fish the rainbow must bein the very pink of condi- 
tion to equal the native trout when it is not quite up to 
its best condition. Perhaps the greatest fault to be found 
with the rainbow is that it will not stay put when it is 
planted, and it is more difficult to propagate than the 
common brook trout (but that has been overcome re- 
cently, so that it is now possible to get nearly as high 
a per cent. of impregnated eggs as with the native trout), 
and being a spring-spawning fish it does not arrive at 
its best estate as early as the native. Giving due weight 
to all the objections raised against the rainbow in Eastern 
waters, I have come to like the fish more and more the 
better I know it, and for some waters I think it a better 
fish than the fontinalis. 

In Europe the rainbow has done better than the fonti- 
nalis (which over there has acquired a habit of running 
away for good and all when planted in streams with 
the gates open), and I think is more highly esteemed, 
particularly in Germany, and the European fish breeders 
have, I must confess, studied the peculiarities of the fish 
and tried to understand him as we have not, chiefly be- 
cause we think we have something better. In searching 
for information concerning the rainbow, Mr. Marston 
obtained a letter from Mr. Livingston Stone which is 
well worth printing here after its journey across the sea, 
but I quote it only in part. 

Before writing Mr. Marston, Mr. Stone communicated 
with Mr. Myron Green, for several years superintendent 
of the United States trout station on the McCloud River, 
California, from which station all the rainbow trout that 
have been distributed by the United States were originally 
obtained (it was from this fact, by the way, that we got 
in New York waters what were termed McCloud River 
trout), and Mr. M. L. Dunning, employed by the UV. S. 
Fish Commission at Baird station on the McCloud River, 
who has fished many California streams for this fish. 
Mr. Stone says that these two men having had unexcep- 
tional opportunities for studying the rainbow, he con- 
siders that they can hardly be excelled as authorities on 
the subject, and they tell us some of the very things that 
are very desirable to know, and speak from personal ex- 
perience. Here is the extract: 

“Both Mr. Green and Mr. Dunning agree that the rainbow trout 
are not cannibalistic in their habits. They also both agree that 
at certain times and at certain ages the golden band is absent; 
that the smaller variety ot rainbows inhabiting the smaller streams 
very often do not possess the golden band at all. Mr. Green does 
not wish to express a decided opinion concerning their tendency 
to go to the ocean, as he has never been among these trout near 
the ocean. Mr. Dunning is quite of the opinion that they do go 
to the ocean under some circumstances. 

“Please allow me to quote a little from the letters of these ex 
cellent authorities. Mr. Dunning writes as follows from Baird, 
Cal., under date of Jan. 30, 1899: 

“*Three years ago about 300,000 young salmon were fed here in 
the troughs until the latter end of May, when they were planted 
in the McCloud River. For the next -seven or eight: days after 
the planting I caught over forty trout, of Mglbs. and upward, and 
opened most of them immediately, and in no instance did I find 


any of the fish or remains of the fish we had planted. At other 
times while fishing I have often examined the stomachs of trout 


caught, and it was a rare exception that anything was found that 
would indicate that they were feeding principally on young fish. 
My opinion is that rainbow trout are not natural cannibals, though 


when driven to it by hunger they might become such.’ 

“Mr. Dunning continues: ‘In fishing the waters of Hatchet, 
Roaring and Montgomery creeks, mountain streams and tributaries 
of Pitt River (the Upper Sacramento), I have caught as high as 
twelve dozen in a day, many of them fully matured and parent 
fish, and none of them showed the golden band. If these are the 
real rainbows, my opinion is that they do not show the golden 
band in all waters.” 

“In regard to these fish going to the ocean, Mr. Dunning says: 
‘I_ was sent to Olema, Marin county, Cal., about one year ago 
this month, to assist in hatching out 2,000,000 salmon eggs. While 
there we spent part of our time seining in Paper Mill Creek at 
a place called White House. This was in tide water (we often 
having to wait until the tide went out, in order to seine), about 
four miles from the ocean. We caught a large variety of fish, but 
by far the largest number were rainbow trout, which I should 
say were about a year old. As these trout were miles below their 
spawning beds, 1 was strongly of the opinion that their course 
was downward, and that they were on their way to the ocean, and 
in quite large numbers.’ 

“Mr. Green writes as follows on the same subjects: ‘I have 
opened a great many rainbow trout on McCloud River, but have 
never found any fish in them except young salmon that were ve: 
young. I have never seen the large trout trying to eat the small 
ones, and I do not think that they are destructive to other fish. 
I have kept large and small trout together in the same pond, 
and the large ones did not disturb the small ones, but if they 
were starving, perhaps they would.’ 

“About the golden band on their sides, Mr. Green says: ‘I do 
not think it shows much on the young fish at one year old. | 
think it shows but very little at two years, and not very much until 
the fish is full sized. Full-grown trout carry the golden stripe all 
the year round, but it shows plainest and is brightest at the 
spawning season. The trout in small streams do not grow as 
large as in the river, and show the red stripe but little. In the 
river the large males show the stripe the most, but I have seen 
large females that did not have the stripe at all.’” 


Large trout of all species become cannibals, and the 
large rainbow is no exception to this rule. The big fel- 
lows in a stream establish themselves in a “hole” and 
wage war on their kin—after the manner, I suppose, of 
a man-eating tiger, having obtained a taste of the flesh 
that gives them their name, they seek that chiefly; anyway 
it seems to be so with a big trout in a stream. A rain- 
bow trout weighing olbs. established himself in a hole in 
one of the State hatchery streams and lived on trout 
until he was netted out of his lair; but it was an excep- 
tional case. I might say here that I have been slowly 
coming to the belief that all large trout, exceptionally 
large trout, are trout-fed. It has been claimed that the 
large fontinalis of the Rangeley Lakes grow to their great 
size on a diet chiefly of the small Oquassa trout, or 
bluebacks, and the a trout I have caught in Canada 
showed conclusively that they lived largely on smaller 
trout, for they had trout inside of them when caugat in 
a great many instances. The big trout that inhabit a hole 
and prey upon this species are generally old male fish, and 
are of far more use knocked on the head than when left 
alive in the water, but they must be knocked on the 
head in a legal manner, and so they escape the end they 
deserve when fishermen know just the destruction they 
are working in a trout stream, for they are wary beggars 
and know all the legitimate lures used by anglers. 

In one lake where the rainbows have been planted, they 
remained and multiplied, but they will not rise to the 

' 


fly, nor take bait during the day. In the evening and far 
into the night they will rise readily to the fly, and are so 
taken through the season. : 

Another lake was planted, and it was supposed the 
rainbows had disappeared forever, until splendid large 
fish were found running up the inlet stream to spawn. — 

The late Rev. Dr. Reese caught a large rainbow while 
trolling for lake trout in the spring of last year, and he 
told me it was the gamest fish he ever hooked. This 
was in Lake George, N. Y., and no one supposed that 
there was any of the trout in the lake, and other lakes 
that have been planted may prove to have the rainbows, 
and I believe there is a future for this fish in Eastern 
waters after we become better acquainted with him, and 
jlant in suitable waters, for they will live and thrive in 
warmer waters than the native brook trout, and are a 
good table fish fresh from the water in their season. 


Size of Trout Best for the Table. 


During the winter a correspondent asked me the size 
of trout I considered best for the table, judging from per- 
sonal experience. I was very busy at the time, and I re- 
plied, “‘5¥lbs.” He did not fancy my reply altogether 


‘ and was inclined to think I was making light of a serious 


guestion. Certainly I had no desire to treat a serious 
matter with levity, and I explained that my reply answered 
his question fully and to this I was prepared to make 
cath. Of all trout I ever ate, that one of 5%lbs. stands 
out above all others, for it was very fat and well flavoted, 
and I was particularly hungry, for we had no other meat 
in camp. It would have been good at any time, and in 
any place; but in camp on that occasion it was the best 
I ever ate: besides, I caught it. 

Now a lady has asked me practically the same ques- 
tion, and I cannot be quite as abrupt as I was with the 
nian, for she does not put the question wholly as.a matter 
of personal taste. Taste in eating is such a queer thing 
anyway, and there are so many millions of people in this 
fairly good world with different tastes in regard to what 
solids go down their throats, that it is rather presump- 
tuous for one man to even attempt to tell what a lot of 
other men like best. 

I have known of men, brought up under Christian in- 
fluences and the enlightening forces of modern civiliza- 
tion, who have openly confessed that they loved trout best 
when they were 3 or 4in. long and fried crisp. To me 
such a taste appears to be like infanticide with no ex- 
tenuating circumstances; therefore, I cannot judge this 
question impartially, for the larger trout—brook trout—if 
it is in good condition, and I caught it, the better I like 
it. There is no literature of any moment to guide me in 
answering this query, but Mr. J. J. Armistead in his ad- 
mirable book, “An Angler’s Paradise,” has something to 
say on the subject. Referring to Mr. Siegfried Jaffé’s 
fish-breeding establishment in Germany he says: “Mr. 
Jaffé tells me that a very large number of trout are sent 
to market in a year for eating purposes, and they are 
only grown up to a comparatively small size, as they are 
thus more valuable as articles of food, being younger and 
more tender, and possessing a finer flavor. In regard to 
the eating qualities of trout, for which purpose a large 
number are killed annually at the Solway fishery, I can 
quite bear this out, the best flavored trout being those 
running from %lb. to 1b.” 

My own opinion of wild trout is that the flavor de- 
pends not so much upon size as upon condition. 

A. N. CHeney. 


The Bass that Jumped Into the Boat. 


Tue Lockport, N. Y., Union-Times has this to say of 
the incident of forty-seven black bass jumping into boats 
on Oak Orchard Creek: 

On the word of Senator Pound, corroborated by Prof. 
Fessenden, we accepted the Oak Orchard story about 
jumping black bass. Some of our contemporaries are not 
so fortunate as to have the personal acquaintance of these 





gentleman and their word-of-mouth testimony on the | 


most profound piscatorial.sensation that has occurred this 
summer season of 1899, and which far exceeds any fish 
story so far pressed upon an incredulous public; so we 
can pardon any exhibition of incredulity on the part of our 
fellow editors. 

Senator Pound has reached a stage where he feels com- 
pelled to vindicate his veracity and that of his friends by 
letter writing. Here is what our esteemed townsman has 
to tell the doubting editor of the Rochester Democrat an 
Chronicle : ’ 
To the Editor of the Democrat and Chronicle. 

Sir: I find that one tells fish stories, no matter how 
truthful. at the risk of one’s reputation. Your little 
editorial paragraph to-day implies that the account of 
black bass jumping into boats on Oak Orchard Creek last 
week was the product of stimulated imagination and nerve. 
I was unfortunate enough to be a witness of the occur- 
rence on two or three trips of the Ray, on which it hap- 
pened. I think that I have convinced a few people of its 
truth. But I wish very much that it could be treated 
seriously, for it deserves the consideration of students of 
natural history. 

No ordinary fact, to be established by the evidence of 
credible witnesses, can be more easily proved than this. for 
at least 150 people can testify to some part, at least, of the 
occurrence. It is not a fisherman’s story. There is no 
credit in taking fish in that manner. It is not an advertise- 
ment of Oak Orchard. The bass are not biting there and 
it is not probable that they will continue to jump as they 
did on the nights of July 27 and 28. While I do not 
care to appear solicitous about it personally, I do 
earnestly wish that you would at least take my word that 
it is not a joke nor a fairy tale. Yours very truly, 
Cutnsert W. Pounp. 
Lockport, N. Y., Aug. 5. , 


Tickling Trout. 
Editor Forest and Stream: , 
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Fishing Up and Down the Potomac. 
Peanylield’s 


In Tait’s Magazine, in 1836 (n. s. 3, p. 625), is a re- 
view of Jesse’s “Anglers’ mbles,” in which the re- 
viewer pays his compliments to penning rodsters in the 
following doubtful strain: 

“The brethren of the rod are beyond contradiction the 
most amiable and amusing literary twaddlers going.” 
As the reviewer was without doubt a lover of the angle, 
he makes it all right with himself later, for after thus 
slithering them up, he proceeds to slather them down 
by saying: “They are all naturalists in the beautiful and 
popular sense; landscape painters as far as words can 
embody the forms and hues of nature; and no contempti- 
ble pastoral poets. No one shall tell you better than the 
angler, because no one knows half so well, where ‘the 
old willow, dips into the brook,’ where the kingfisher has 
his haunts, or when and where the primroses will first 
peep forth and the swallows arrive.” 

e can discourse you of echoes and fairy rings, and 
unfold the whole phenomena of the honey dew and the 
gossamer. He can talk of plants and trees from the stone 
crop in the cottage window sill to the cedars of Lebanon.” 

He leaves the guilty reader in doubt whether his cue 
is to swear or bow. The expression “most amiable” 
would, however, seem in any event to require some mod- 
ification, for few men do more sytematic kicking than 
your steady-going angler as he is met; and evidences are 
not wanting of record to show that he is seldom without 
a grievance on paper. 

Sometimes, it is true, their plaints sound like the wail 
of the Sybarite who could not sleep because of the 
crumpled rose leaf. But when one reflects upon how 
many elements are required to make the angler’s per- 
fect day; of wind and weather and water, sunshine and 
shadow; tackle and dress and fish; the people he meets; 
the food he gets; the boat—if he uses one—and the skill 
of its motorman; his own health; how can they always 
be all that he would have? He has license often to find 
fault with his surroundings, and that he does so vehe- 
mently, the ancient proverb proves, for of all occupations 
only fishermen are cautioned against profanity on pain of 
disappointment. 

Then, when he thinks on the desrtuction of famous 
fish preserves, the disappearance of the trout and salmon 
where once they were plenty, why may he not rail at 
fortune and poachers; at the pollution of streams and the 
destruction by nets; at the indifference of Solons and the 
general depravity of selfish butchers who know no sea- 
sons and no limits? He has reasons plenty to keep him 
out of the category of “most amiable,” but there are real 
troubles enough to contend with, it would seem, without 
becoming hysterical over expressions or language used 
by someone in trying to put on paper some of the pleas- 
ures of his holidays. Think of a book on angling being 
condemned by a reviewer because the author had used 
“brethren of the rod.” The reviewer quoted above was 
not infallible in that regard. 

It is an idiosyncrasy, to put it mildly, that anyone should 
feel outraged by an expression that is appropriate enough 
to be be in common use. It would be well for’ the critic 
to be positive he has not in past years been himself 
guilty. The bitterness of the criticism will depend, it 
will be found, something on the personality of the indis- 
creet author. We shut our ears to time-worn tunes when 
discoursed by the street organ and applaud the orchestra 
that offers us the self-same melodies. 

But even in this view there is need of caution. As one 
may entertain an angel unwares, so one may unjustly 
condemn a genius who: through inadvertance or design 
has used a tool which is common property. After all, is 
not criticism of style a waste of effort when rules are 
applied to a fisherman’s notes? They are little more lit- 
erary than a ledger and rarely make more pretense. 
What they seek to give and what at least some readers 
want is, “Where did you go, and what may I expect if I 
get a like chance?” 

Truth in an angler’s report is a mater of far more im- 
portance, or ought to be, than the language in which he 
describes his neighbors, his surroundings, or his catch. 

Four miles above the Great Falls is Pennyfield’s, a place 
long famous among local bass fishermen; one of the few 
points honored by a President. Presidents have been 
&uests of clubs and individuals, and gone with some noise 
and ceremony to a few other places on the Potomac, but 
this is one of the very few to which a Chief Magistrrate 
has gone uninvited. Perhaps its out-of-the-way charms 
attracted, for it has little but its loneliness and its bass. 
But Pennyfield’s entertained the President, and the old 
man who has given his name to the spot still exihibts 
with some pride a meerschaum as a souvenir of the oc- 
casion, There are some people ill-natured enough to 
say that the bass were so embarrassed by the unexpected 
honor they lost their appetites, and others that the only 
string taken was by the host, who has long enjoyed a 
reputation of seductive methods with the fishing pole. 
Slanders like these are part of the price of greatness. 

The easy way to reach the fishing grounds is to get a 
boat at Great Falls and have it placed in the canal; to this 
a horse is hitched and trots up the towpath, or the boat- 
man throws a loop of the towline over his shoulder and 
cordelles the skiff with its occupant and baggage, without 
much effort. This is much easier on the fisherman than 
bumping over the rocky hills of the long, roundabout 
drive which must be taken in order to reach this place 
with a “fix.” 

For many years the old man was boatman as well as 
host for his guests, and when skill and strength and spir- 
its were younger had more than once gone down the 
falls at the foot of Seneca Breaks, standing in the stern, 
with glad shouts, while the passengers clung for dear 
life to the gunwale and wished themselves well out of it. 

It was our fortune once to be caught at the foot of these 
falls by a storm, in which the wind so long preceded the 
rain cloud as to take us by surprise. It was straight down 
the river, and we started for the house with wind and 
current and were entirely satisfied with our gait, the 
oars doing no more than pocnins the boat headed before 
the The water was in front of us, save where 
the flounces showed on the crests, and the way seemed 
clear, for not 2 rock was visible, but presently there was 
a grinding erunch, as if the bottom were coming through 


and we ran high and dry on a ledge. There was no mov- 
ing the boat till all hands were out and lifted, and then 
NO easy matter to back. It was a scramble, a touch- 
and-go, to reach the landing; for the skiff was a wreck. 
However, we beat the rain by a minute or two, which was 
some satisfaction, though if we had taken it we could have 
been little wetter. . 

The fishing at this point extends from the foot of the 
Seneca Breaks to Black Riffles, three or four miles be- 
low. The river for much of the way looks like a miniature 
copy of the Thousand Islands, being full of grass-puds 
and islets, only three of which are large enough to bear 
even ‘a local name—Big Island, reaching from above 
Pennyfield’s nearly to the moss beds just above Black 
Riffles; between that and the Virginia shore is Long 
Island, neither so wide nor so long 23 the first, and at 
its lower end Adam’s Island, the smallest of the three. 
There are bass plenty in any part of this stretch to be 
had with fly or bait. Ideal water for fly-fishing may be 
found at the foot of the islands, where the coves are 
filled with a dark moss that does not come to the sur- 
face, and through which the stronger currents cut chan- 
nels clear of the moss that makes the cove look like long 
flags of dark green and light gray stripes waving in the 
sunlight, Casting into the light streaks and dancing the 
fly across the current, the bass rush out from their lairs 
in the moss, and not half so long casts are required as 
in the open water, where they can see our shadow half 
way across the river. 

Drifting down the river on a quiet midsummer morn- 
ing at sun-up is a ride so full of delightful surprises as 
almost to compensate for the lack of bass, which never 
swarm at so early an hour. From the surface of the 
water rises a gray mist that dissolves again a foot or 
two above and looks in the distance like a flat of waving 
silvery sedge. Where the sunglints strike through a rift 
in the foliage the yellow sheen upon the water that 
flames up through the spots of smoke reminds one of 
the sacred fires of Baku; and presently the sun peeps over 
the trees upon the border, and strikes the river full; the 
cool stratum of air which has been condensing the ris- 
ing vapor is suddenly warmed, the mist fades away, and 
the dark waters once more reflect the green hills that 
have cradled them for lo, these many centuries. The 
wood duck, most gorgeous-hued of all the birds that 
swim, has here a home, and twice to-day we have fright- 
ened a brood into veritable duck fits, drifting past the 
corner of a bushy islet behind which they were enjoying 
the privacy of a family chat. There were only half a 
doezn of the little ones. One was probbably kiiled ‘get- 
ting down out of the tall sycmaore in which the nest 
was built; a cruel hawk swooped down and took another 
when the mother duck was off guard; a fox caught one 
sunning itself on a stranded log, and two or three swim- 
ming over the moss mysteriously disappeared below, 
swallowed up by a great bass that lay in wait for any- 
thing that came his way. 

A great white crane on stilted legs stands knee deep 
near a shallow eddy, and the industrious way in which he 
plies his mandibles gives token that he has found a kin- 
dergarten. If it is not a little school of bass it is robbing 
the bass of feed, and a pellet is sent after him to warn him 
the bass has friends, perhaps as cruel, surely more selfish 
than himself, but who will not at any rate permit any 
Herod to decimate the nursery. He flew away with a 
croak that sounded like “Majfiana.” ; 

A boat with a good boatman here commands $2.50 with 
beer and luncheon, and though willing to make it a long 
day, with an early start and a late finish, they are rarely 
called on for both. Good luck is satisfied early and bad 
luck is disgusted even sooner. Anglers unaccustomed to 
the waters can hardly manage the heavy boats at all, and 
most of them object to wading and dragging the boats 
over the rocks, as is sometimes necessary. The conse- 
quence is that these waters are really very little fished, 
and it is therefore one of the surest places on the Poto- 
mac for a good catch when the water is right. 

Henry TALBOTT. 





New England Anglers. 


Boston, Aug. 12.—The attention of anglers is being 
drawn more and more toward the far North and East for 
salmon and trout fishing. Newfoundland is believed to be 
most desirable for salmon anglers, and promises to soon 
be opened up to that sport. Indeed a number of angling 
camps are already established on the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
side, or the southwesterly portion. Mr. C. S. Newcomb, 
of Boston, has just réturned from a salmon angling trip 
to Newfoundland, where he had great success. He was 
absent from home only ten days, and got four days of fish- 
ing, taking some thirty salmon. His party went by water 
to Prince Edward Island, and thence by rail to the north- 
most point of that island, where they took a water passage 
across Fortune Bay to the extreme southerly point of 
Newfoundland. They went first to Port Aubascan (I am 
not positive about the spelling of these names), thence to 
Corduroy. Their fishing was done on the rivers in this 
vicinity, not far from the salt water. The coast is de- 
scribed as remarkable, with the scenery peculiar. There 
are numerous lakes and rivers, and these are stocked with 
salmon and trout. A number of sporting camps are 
located along the southwest coast of the island, on the 
Gulf, both for fishing and hunting, and some of the fish- 
ing privileges are already controlled. A couple of Boston 
sportsmen have a trip planned for this region. soon to 
come off. From them I hope to get more information 
about the country and the fishing there. Mr. Newcomb 
did not have to pay any duty on his fishing tackle. 

Messrs. C. Ridley, Albert Channey, William Austin, 
Ralph Perkins, E. V. Collins, H. Palmer and others, of 
Boston, have gone on a trip to Lake Cobbosseecontee, for 
an outing and for bass and pickerel fishing. Alvin R. 
Flanders, Jr., of Newton, a boy of eleven years of 
age, is on a fishing trip to Stanstead, da. He is in 
company with two or three older boys, cousins, and all 
fishermen. They are camping, and young Flanders writes 
home glowing accounts of the trout they are taking. He 
says that there are aie many mountain streams in 
that section, all supplied with trout. His party got over 
thirty « ~1t on one day’s trip. The boys are full of 
courage anc. <elf-reliance, and are longing to be old enough 
to own rifles and shotguns, SPECIAL, 


? 

Protector Shriner’s Last Report. 
. THE report for the month of July is the last one to 
come from Fish and Game Protector Charles A. Shriner, 
of New Jersey. One novel feature is that it is issued at 
the protector’s own expense. Full return for the ex- 
penditure will be had in the satisfaction Mr. Shriner must 
have at thus putting the case before the public, -for fol- 
lowing the record of prosecutions for the month is a 
discussion of the charges which have been made as to 
Mr. Shriner’s conduct of his office, and in icular of 
the attitude of Gov. Voorhees, whose hostility to game 
and fish protection led him to oppose the: protector and 
hamper the work of the Commission. The report rune 
in part as follows: 

And now, gentlemen, I desire to reply to the charges 
which some persons have so indiscriminately made dur- 
ing the past few weeks. When I handed to you my 
resignation I presumed that would end all the discus- 
sion as to my office. When some newspapers began to 
make insinuations as to my conduct in office, I at first 
determined to pay no attention to them. Since that time, 
as these charges and insinuations have multiplied and 
some of them are based on the authority of State offi- 
cers, I have concluded that it is a duty which I owe to the 
public, to you and to myself to make such explanations 
as will satisfy the public that the duties of office as far 
as they appertain to yourselves and myself have been 
propertly attended to. To yourselves is due the credit of 
whatever has been accomplished in the work of protect- 
ing and propagating fish and game; my duty was to 
obey your orders, and this was a pleasant task to me, as 
our views in regard to this work were in perfect accord. 
For this reason, whatever of blame may attach to any- 
thing done falls upon you, and it was this argument 
principally which has led me to, the conclusion to reply 
to the critics who have been so energetic of late in find- 
ing fault. I have waited until all have had an oppor- 
tunity to throw stones, uritil the storm of vituperation has 
exhausted itself and until the most diligent of fault- 
finders can apparently discover nothing more. This 
enables me to consider. all criticisms properly and in an 
orderly manner, and in one answer to reply to all. 

In an interview, published in a number of newspapers, 
Gov. Voorhees says: 

It is true that I requested Mr. Shriner’s retirement as Game 
Protector. My first acquaintance with Mr. Shriner dates from the 


time he attempted to have passed by the Legislature an expendi- 
ture by the State of $4,000 for a book which he had compiled. I 


was in the Senate at that time and opposed the ye e of the 
_, oy eared upon investigation that the book called — 
irds 0 the 


_ New Jersey” had been giawes and published b 
Commission at the expense of the 

reason to my mind w the State should spend $4,000 for some- 
thing that was already State property. Mr. Shriner seemed to take 
particular umbrage at my hostility to his bill. 


There has been so much said about “The Birds of 
New Jersey” that perhaps a short account of how the 
book came to be published may best explain adverse 
criticism. Shortly after I had accepted the office of 
Fish and Game Protector, there was a discussion in the 
Board of Fish and Game Commissioners as to what 
constituted insectivorous birds, the killing of which is 
prohibited by statute. Nearly all birds are more or less 
insectivorous; it. was suggested that a book indicating 
the comparative value of birds would disseminate such 
information as would result in the better protection 
of birds. Many other States had published works of that 
kind. A resolution was passed providing for the pub- 
lication of a book on the birds of New Jersey, showing 
their value to agriculture and containing such information 
as-might be necessary to a thorough understanding 
of the subject. I was employed to do the work oi 
compiling, and did so under the direction of a committee 
appointed by the Board. An edition of 2,000 was printed, 
the illustrations ia from the specimens in the 
Museum of Natural History, or prepared expressly for. 
the work. The first edition was soon exHfausted, the 
demand for the work coming principally from school 
teachers and superintendents. In a number of schools 
the book was used as a text book and is still so used. In 
order to discourage a demand for the work outside of 
the State a price of $1 per copy was fixed upon it for 
persons residing out of the State. Several superintendents 
of county schools asked for a sufficient number of the 
books for introduction in the schools, and it was this 
demand that caused the introduction of a bill in the 
Senate providing that the State Superintendent of Schools 
might sit printed 2,500 @ppies of the work at a cost 
not to exceed $2,000—not $4,000 as the Governor in- 
advertently puts it. I was not at the time acquainted 
with the State Superintendent of Schools, nor am I 
to-day; the copyright of the work had at that time been 
assigned by me to the Board of Fish and Game Commis- 
sioners, so that in no way could I have any interest 
in the passage of the bill except in so far as its distribu- 
tion might further the work of protecting birds. It is 
true that the Senator from Union opposed the passage 
of the bill in the Senate, and it there received four 
negative votes. I was in Trenton on the evening of the 
passage of the bill in the Senate, but thereafter I did 
not return to Trenton at any time until long after the 
Legislature had adjourned, nor did I take the trouble to 
ascertain who voted for or against the measure. 

There were a number of matters connected with the iternal af- 
fairs of the Commission which did not suit al her. A boy 
was arrested in Middlesex county for spearing a black bass and 
fined. Such resentations were made to me regarding the case 
that I ordered the fine rescinded. It was clear there was no willful 
violation of the law. 


The arrest in this case was made by B. W. Brown, 
then one of the wardens. In his report to me he stated 
that the defendant had been warned by Mr. Newman, 
of Cranford, that it was con to law to bass, 
vent et ee. 7 e- the law; 

am going to spear t ss I want. am going 
home now after my spear and get more bass.” Mr. 


tate. There seemed to be no 


Newman sent to Mr. Brown, who the de- 
fendant in the act of spearing a bass and him under 
arrest. The defendant laughed and declared he would 


not pay the fine. All these circumstanmes were subse- 
quently corroborated by Warden Kerr, whom I sent 
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having been placed .in full possession of the facts de- 
er he would not interfere. On the following 
day 7OV ordered the release of the defendant. 
I do not see that I had anything whatever to do with 
case. 
Then a letter of mine to Senator Foster regarding the shooting 


of rabbits by farmers in certain cases where rabbits were destruc- 
as to fruit trees caused adverse 


comment. 
to certain pr fish and e laws. 

I was soeubed et being hostile. . an and suae laws. 

I trust I may be poetened for being led to believe that 
a Governor is. hostile to fish and game laws who pardons 
violators of the law, who writes letters that he will par- 
don other violators, who refuses to approve fish: and 
game bills which provide some measure of protection 
to fish just introduced and who signs bills which extend 
the open season for netting fish and killing birds. I 
also considered the fact that last year no appropriation 
was made for stocking purposes as rather significant, 
when I remember the fact that this is the first year 
since New Jersey had a fish commission that no appro- 
priation was’ made for keeping up the supply of fish. 

owever, I may be mistaken in regard to the real attitude 
of the Governor on these matters. 

The straw that broke the camel’s back was the slurring comments 
he made regarding the members of the State Tax Board, whose 
duties required them to act in his own bailiwick up in Passaic 
county. It seemed to me that it ill became a State officer to 
make personal comments about members of a State board, some 
of whom at least Mr. Shriner could not hold a candle to. I wrote 
to Mr. Frothingham, of the Fish and Game Commission, that Mr. 
Shriner must be relieved from duty. 

I fail to see exactly what connection there is between 
protecting fish and game and making comments on the 
doings of a State board. My comments were made 
on general principles and were exactly in line with a 
plank in the platform of the last Republican county 
convention of Passaic county, which strongly advocated 
the abolition of the State Board of Taxation; consequently 
my comments could not be construed as having been 
actuated by partisan motives. If it is contrary to public 
policy for one State officer to criticise another, then 
the resignations of Comptroller Hancock and Custodian 
Bonnell are in order, for both these officers had no hesi- 
tation in criticising the Board of Fish and Game Com- 
missioners. 

This completes the quoted interview with Gov. 
Voorhees, as given to the newspapers. I notice, however, 
that he has stated in other newspapers that he objected 
to the present administration of the affairs of the Fish 
and Game Commission because too much attention was 
paid to the interestes of sportsmen, he preferring that 
the State money should be spent in the protection and 
propagation of shad and sturgeon. The Legislature 
every year appropriates money for the Fish and Gafne 
Commission, but specifies to what uses this money is to 
be put. The Commission is required by law to appoint 
twenty-five wardens, and sums are appropriated just 
enough to cover the salaries and expenses. Then the 
Commissioners have an allowance of $800 annually for 
their individual expenses. In addition to this, the Com- 
mission has a revenue from the receipt of menhanden 
licenses and fines; but this money is used in the payment 
of litigation, costs of justices and constables where con- 
victed offenders are either acquitted: or sent to jail, and 
for other necessary expenses for which the Legislature 
has made no provision in the appropriation bill, the bal- 
ance being used for stocking purposes. In addition to 
these sums of money, the Legislature has annually up tolast 
year appropriated $5,000 for stocking purposes. In no 

’ year has the Commission ever had enough money to 
either acquire or maintain a hatchery. The reports of the 

Fish Commissions of New York, Pennsylvania and other 

States show that the cost of maintaining a hatchery aver- 

ages over $5,000 a year. Fortunately the State of Penn- 

sylvania and the United States Fish Commissioner have 

taken good care of the Delaware River, and the New 
Jersey Commission has always allowed the wardens along 
the Sulenare double the usual quota for expenses, and 
during the shad season wardens from others parts of 
the State have been sent to the assistance of the Delaware 
River wardens. 

As to the artificial hatching of sturgeon, if Gov. 
Voorhees has devised some means by which this can be 
done, especially without an appropriation, he will con- 
fer a great favor on mankind generally by giving such 
information to the Fish Commissioner in Washington. 
The last report of the Pennsylvania Commission says: 
“The great expense involved in the propagation of the 
sturgeon renders it out of the question for any one State 
to undertake it, and even for the United Stated Fish 
Commission.” 

The claim has also been made that the Commission 
has stocked private waters. I have had exclusive 
charge of that work, and I know just what has been 
done. The act under which the appropriation has an- 
nually been made is Chapter 42 of the laws of 1892, and 
the appropriation act of 1806 and of other years dis- 
tinctly provides that the money shall. be expended under 


the provisions of the 1892 act. This act provides in 
plain language that the Fish and Game Commission 
shall in each and every year furnish to every incorpo- 


rated association for the protection of fish and game 
not less than 1 cent. and not more than 10 per 
cent. of the total fish product of the year. Such associ- 
ations generally control private waters, and there are so 

of. them in New Jersey that all the fish received 
by the Commission might with legislative warrant have 
been placed in private waters. But the Commission has 
always obj to stocking private preserves, and for 
the se of keeping within the law of 1892 and still 
subserving the best interests of the public, the Commis- 
sion has prepared blanks for applications for fish and 


one of the requisites for the granting of these applica- 
tions is that public shall be permitted to fish in the 


waters to oe mosed. nner eee a first be 
signed applicant; then the nearest warden inves- 
tigates % answers to the various questions, and finally 
the signature of the Senator representing the county 
‘where the water is located is necessary before further 
f private individuals have succeeded 


in evading all these precautions then the Commission 
has been imposed upon, but I feel confident that this has 
been done in excee instances. In further 


: ‘claim I will say that every application for 
fish, excepting such as referred to private waters or to 


waters where it was apparent the fish could not possibly © 


live, and a‘few applications I still have on hand, has 
been filled; the number of fish placed depended altogether 
upon the size of the water, and the apparent probability 
that the fish would thrive. The same policy has been 
pursued in the distribution of game. As soon as all the 
applications were in the number of birds to be distributed 
was divided by the number of applications, and on this 
basis was the distribution made. , 

I have now answered all the charges and insinuations 
made, with the exception of one, and this is of a general 
character and to the effect that the laws have been too 
stringently enforced. As to the desire of the Commis- 
sion on this subject, I will quote the following from the 
book of.general instructions furnished to all the wardens 
and others interested in the enforcement of the fish and 
game laws: 

The laws are not to be used for the popes of oppressing any 
person. Where habitual violations of the law have occurred 
through ignorance of the offenders, common justice dictates that 
these persons should be warned of the fact that they are violating 
the law before the rigors of prosecution are resorted to. When- 
ever leniency is indicated by the circumstances it should be exer- 


cised, and that in many cases where the letter of the law has been 
plainly violated. 


I have always endeavored to carry out these principles, 
and in ‘nine cases out of ten in prosecutions I myself con- 
ducted I have turned over my lawful portion of the fine 
to the convicted; and I know that this has also been done 
frequently by the wardens in my charge. The records 
of the Commission show numerous cases in which sen- 
tences were suspended on payment of costs, and this was 
done in every case where an application to that effect 
was based on the poverty or ignorance of the offenders. 
I can say without the slightest fear of successful contra- 
diction that no laws have ever been enforced with more 
regard for clemency than have been the fish and game 
laws during the past four years. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Fly-Fishing on the Mississippt River. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Aug. 5.—I have recently made mention 
several times about the sport of fly-fishing for bass on the 
Mississippi River near La Crosse, Wis., and opportunity 
offering early this week, I was able to put the matter to 
proof very fully. I am ready to say that this branch of 
our Western angling has not been over-estimated, and 
will go further and state emphatically that I never had 
so good sport in angling for bass in any part of the 
country whatever. I have caught bass in the several 
forms of bait fishing and with the fly in almost every 
State of our Western country where the bass is native. 
I have taken them in the best running streams of the 
Middle West and in the cold lakes of the North, both the 
big-mouth and the small-mouth bass, and I confess I 
thought I had about run the gamut in the area of the bass. 
I am willing to admit now that I never knew before 
how gamy a fish the black bass can be. The best bass of 
the cold Northern lakes that I have ever taken are in 
fighting quality to be compared with these Mississippi 
River small-mouths about in the ratio of one to three. 
I took bass on my little trip which fought me harder than 
many a 12lb. pike I have taken in our pine woods lakes. 
I killed one bass which weighed less than 3lbs., which for 
a long time I felt quite sure was a large pickerel, and I 
told my boatman that I thought the fish would weigh 
between 12 and 15lbs. For absolute savage wildness, for 
power, activity and staying quality, I never knew such 
fish as these. My little experience has nearly spoiled 
me for the tamer forms of bass fishing in this country. 
Indeed it might well spoil one also for trout fishing. Of 
course no sort of trolling is in the same class with it. 
Unless it be salmon fishing, I question if there is any 
angling sport on this continent which can beat this small- 
mouth fishing on the upper waters of the Mississippi. Of 
course the strong current of the great river makes the 
fight the harder, but the water is also so cold and deep 
that the bass are big and lusty and full of ginger to an ex- 
tent hitherto undreamed, at least in my philosophy. 

If you go to La Crosse for bass fishing, you will find 
there a distinct cult of the fly. Bait fishing is at a dis- 
count, and you will see but few minnow pails or frog 
bags. The fly is the popular form of lure, and indeed in 
July and August it is perhaps as killing a lure as any that 
could be used. Your boatman might perhaps allow you 
to take along a bait rod, but you would probably sink 
rather low in his estimation if you insisted on using this. 
You will discover very early that you are in a country 
where the fly-rod is the practical and approved weapon 
for killing bass, and where the bass will take the fly. 
Anyone who has the least knowledge of the strength of 
this fish can imagine the quality of such sport under the 
circumstances. At least he can imagine it as it would 
be anywhere else but here. In order to get any idea of 
the actual thing as it is found at La Crosse, you will need 
to go there and learn for yourself. 

So far as I can discover, the art of fly-fishing for these 
Mississippi River bass was introduced about sixteen years 
ago by one John Reed, who lived at La Crosse, and who 
died some years ago. Mr. Reed is described as a very 
decent sort of fellow, and very much of a sportsman. He 
conceived the notion that these bass could be taken on the 

y. He began with the customary light tackle of the 
East, small flies and bright colored, with light gut. In 
time he n to strengthen and coarsen his tackle and to 
use very and dark-colored flies. One of these 
flies, the Reed, tied with dark wing and peacock hurl 
body, is to-day a popular one in that neighborhood. Mr. 
Reed used to fish the Mississippi all the way from Lake 
Pepin to points far below La Crosse. He often em- 
ployed a certain boatman by the name of Asher Spicer, 
who is now a man fifty-five years of age, and who is per- 
haps the best- and most popular guide in the city of 
La Crosse. It was Spicer, or “Ash,” as he is commonly 
known, who took me out on the river. 

From time to time others took up Mr. Reed’s example 
and began to use the fly along the big river. Mr. Tom 
Watson, of Chicago, says that he has been fishing there 
for fifteen years and has not been anxious to give the 
thing away. Mr. and Mr. McFarland, both of 
this city, have been going out e for some years, Mr. 
t J. Hews, of La Crosse, Fish Commissioner. of the 
tate of Wisconsin, has been fly-fishing alone these waters 





for very many years. Now and then I have heard of 
others. here and there, and always with such reports that 
I was anxious to look into the matter mgself as a 
new and distinct sort of Western sport. ; i 

I speak of La Crosse as being the point for this fishing 
on the Mississippi River, and really it is the proper point 
toward which to head. The fishing itself is some miles 
below that city. It is all boat fishing, and the distances 
to be covered are necessarily very great. The customary 
way is to take a boat and boatman from La Crosse and 
go up by rail to some such point as Trempeleau, Foun- 
tain City or Alma, all points on the C., B. & Q. Railroad, 
which runs along within a biscuit toss of ihe edge of the 
river at the foot of the great sharp-faced bluffs which 
make the distinctive feature of the scenery in that region. 
Without a good guide one might not have so much suc- 
cess, for sometimes there are stretches of river of four 
or five miles where a good boatman will not stop at 
all, knowing that those reaches offer no fishing worth 
stopping for. The bass lie along the sharp-faced banks of 
the river at this ‘season of the year, and I was told that 
it was not much worth while to hunt for them in.any 
other locality. Moreover, these banks must be mud or 
clay banks,.running down sharp into deep water, and 
preferably with a good current along the face. A sandy 
bank will show no fish, and a good guide will not stop at 
such a place. Spicer explained the matter very perfectly 
to me when he said that the bass came into these cut 
banks to hunt crawfish. Of course there would be no 
crawfish along the sand banks. There were some sharp 
outcrops of bog iron or clay with iron stain, and these 
usually would show some bass, for some reason or other. 
Once in a while a bass can be picked up on the riprap 
of the many Government wing-dams which are thrown 
out from shore in the work of keeping open the channel. 
The riprap fishing is better later in the fall. 


Spicer and I put our boat on, the train at La Crosse 
early in the morning and went up stream about fifty-five 
miles, starting in above Minneiska and below Alma. We 
rade the run thence down to La Crosse in two days, 
which is one day less than we should have given to it. 
One ought to fish about twelve or fifteen miles a day 
comfortably, and he will find a town every four or 
five miles of the river on the one bank or the other, so 
that he can stop at night about where he pleases. We 
made our first stop at Fountain City, a quaint little old 
place on the “Q” road, nestled at the foot of one of the 
big bluffs, and here we found a very decent little hotel 
and passed a comfortable night. On the following day we 
went down the old “Betsey Channel” and through a cut- 
off into the Trempeleau River. We left Trempeleau town 
at about 2 o’clock, I should think, and got into La Crosse 
at about 8 o’clock that night. 


Before starting on this trip I had a talk with Fish Com- 
missioner Hogan, at La Crosse, where I also saw Mr. 
Watson, of Chicago, and General Bryant, President of the 
Wisconsin Fish Commission. I talked also with Mr. 
Frank Walker, who had recently put in half a day at 
Alma. The latter told me that he had caught thirty bass 
in his half-day’s fishing. Mr. Watson on his last day 
caught twenty-six bass, and other catches of the like 
seemed to be not uncommon. The largest catch ever 
made on this river was 105 bass in a day with one fly-rod, 
and that happened seven years ago, Spicer rowing the man 
who did this work. 

All the gentlemen above mentioned smiled when they 
saw the outfit I had brought along, They told me that 
it was no use using double leaders, as they were not 
strong cnough, and they told me that my largest bass flies 
would be of no use whatever. I had them up to 3 and 
3-0 hooks, but they said these would be of no use in the 
world. “I will tell you what I will do,” said Mr. Hogan. 
“I don’t like to see you have your trip for nothing, and I 
will help you out.” He gave me a leader of twisted sal- 
mon gut, strong enough to hold a horse, and some flies 
the like of which I had never seen. These flies, of the 
Raven, Reed and Onondago patterns, were all tied on 
4-0 hand-forged O’Shaughnessy hooks big enough to hang 
up a quarter of beef on. (The Onondago is the best 
and most popular fly now—a dark wing with gray tip. 
white body, gold ribbed.) In general appearance and 
weight one of these flies resembled a flatiron as near as 
anything I can think of, and it casts about as well. I 
was skeptical of this tackle, and these gentlemen were 
skeptical of mine, but I thought it was better to take their 
advice and fish as they said. There is no question that 
this is the most killing sort of tackle, and I used it 
altogether, ve I am disposed to think that one could 
use an ordinary bass leader and fly and kill fish on this 
river. With a 4 or 50z. rod it might take him half an 
hour to land one of the biggest bass, but it would offer 
better sport than this powerful gear which gives a fish 
so little show to break away. I remarked something to 
this effect to these gentlemen, but they said that they had 
been all through that stage of the game themselves. M 
boatman was all the time telling me that I took too muc 
time in killing my fish, though I think I played none over 
five minutes or so. I think the boatmen do not like to 
row up stream in the swift water, and they like to try 
for more than one. fish along a bank, since they may not 
strike another bank for a mile or more. 


I had along with me three rods, a 40z., with which I 
am sure I could in time kill the biggest of these bass; a 
heavy fly-rod of 1oft. length, and a tod which I think 
was of about 70z. weight, a spliced rod, hand-made. 

I d that the method of fishing is to row along 
shore not more than 15 or 2oft. from the bank. The cast- 
ing is done directly in shore, and of course it is not really 
fee tens | but simply slapping in the fly on a short 
line, though it needs some skill to keep out of the roots 
which lie on the bank, and yet to cast close enough in. 
Spicer told me that the fly ought to be delivered right 
against the bank, as the bass lie very close in and just 


below the surface. He said the bass were not shy, 
and this seemed to be the case, for time and ‘aint cae 


them rise and take the fly almost under my nose, with the 
boat scarcely a dozen feet away from them. Tf one would 


use tackle like this and casting like this in th i 
bass fishing of. the Western eoaiety, fe: wegad aoe catch 
a bass in a hundred years, bat every locality determines 
its own m above the 

method here. It.ought not to work, : 
contented to follow the advice given to’me by those who 
had lived and learned there before me, = 
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The first bass that struck my fly made a- swift run 
directly toward the boat. There was a high wind blowing 
which bellied out the line far to one side. The bass did 
not improve this, but made it worse, as he ran direetly 
toward us, and by the time I got to the place where I 
could strike him he was a mile away down stream. 
have never seen anything slicker and quicker than this 
particular bass. Spicer did not say anything, but he 
looked a bit thoughtful when the same thing happened 
over again a little further along. This time I did not think 
the fish was pricked, so I asked him to put me in there 
again, and at the next cast I raised the fish a second 
time and hooked him fair. He went for deep water like 
a flash, and at once I was in one of the prettiest fights I 
had ever seen. Spicer, a bit concerned at first, as all 
guides are as to the quality of their charges for the time, 
watched the circus quietly for a few minutes, and then 
remarked: “Weil, I see you have fished bass before now,” 
a matter which apparently hitherto had been in doubt 
in his mind. 

I fought this fish all over the river for a long while. 
He jumped seven times, high out of the water, of his own 
accord, not counting the times ‘he sprang when we tried 
to get him in the landing net. He went deep and far, and 
was still full of fight when I yielded to Spicer’s urging and 
forced him within reach of the net. In the whole two 
days I never did get one of these bass worn out, or get 
him to roll over on his side and give up. I was hurried 
and anxious to get along, and did not take the time that 
I should on another occasion to fight each fish to an 
actual finish. I am sure it would be better fun to use 
lighter tackle and to take longer time. The bass are too 
grand fellows to be hustled through and hauled out, as 
they practically would be on a bait rod. 

After my first bass had been triumphantly landed—and 
tc my surprise I found he would weigh less than 2lbs.— 
I missed four strikes in succession, the bass coming to 
me so quickly that I could not strike them. We were 
fishing up stream then, and the motion of the boat, com- 
bined with the wind, made the line belly out badly. The 
best way is to cast at a little angle down stream, keeping 
the line straight, so that the fish may be struck quickly. 
At last we came to a nice looking bank, which we fished 
two or three times back and forth. We tied up here 
and ate our lunch, and as we sat there we saw min- 
nows jumping along the bank, and noted the surges whére 
the bass were working close in shore. At last I saw some 
minnows jumping in a little pocket just inside of a sub- 
merged bunch of willows. I cast in here, and we plainly 
saw a grand bass take the fly. I struck and fastened 
him, and like a flash Spicer shot the boat back, so that 
the fish swung free of the willows. This was before the 
bass knew what had happened, and when he found out 
what it meant he was a plenty mad fish. He led out 
directly for the deep water and swift current, and there, in 
midstream, we fought it out, absolutely the hottest and 
prettiest fight I ever had with any fish in all my life. I 
disregarded Spicer’s advice to get the fish close to the 
boat, and fought him 4oft. away. He sprang clear of the 
water seven times, and each time keeping the tip close 
down to the water, as one does in muscallunge fishing, I 
forced the spring of the rod to bring his head down when 
he sprang, so that he could not shake free. I do not 
know how long I played this fish, but he was by no means 
whipped when Spicer caught him in the net as he 
. swung by the boat. This was sport to set one on fire, 
and I admit I never saw its like on any water. We could 
see that this bass was a large one, and were not sur- 
prised when we got him in the boat to find his weight 
just short of 4lbs. He was thick, fat and smooth as a 
seal, a grand fish in every way. I think I shall remember 
that bass about as long as I live. 

I need not repeat the story of the many encounters of 
similar sort which we had during our hurried trip,. but 
I need only add that the sport is there and it is mag- 
nificent in every particular. Spicer tells me that the bass 
seem to be about as abundant as they ever were, although 
there is more and more of this fly-fishing every year. We 
had a great deal of wind and bad weather in our two days 
on the river, and Spicer complained that the fishing was 
very poor, but I had quite enough fun to satisfy me, and 
saw that the sport of this favored locality has not been in 
the least exaggerated in the few stories that seem to have 
gotten out about it. It seems to me that I would like to 
try it again some time with lighter tackle, just to see 
those bass smash me up and have fun with me, but as it 
was I did not break a leader and did not lose a fly. Had 
the fishing been a little better I would have asked Ash’s 
permission to use the little rod, but he begged me not to 
do so, as I would surely break it, and as moreover he 
wanted to get some fish to show at the dock when we went 
in! “You fight them fish too blamed long,” said he. “I 
ain’t no steamboat, to pull half a mile up the river every 
time you catch a bass. There’s more bass lost on a long 
line than a short one, and the right way to do is to get 
*em close in. They won’t hurt you if you do reel them 
close up.” The philosophy of all this will appeal to 
different persons according as they are in a hurry or not, 
whether they want a good many bass or not, and whether 
or not they like to lose a bass now and then, just to 
show that the game is an even one. However one may 
choose to fish that water, whether with light tackle or 
‘-rong, Isimply want to say that I believe it is the best 
boss fishing in America to-day. 

At La Crosse I met Mr. Bacon, of the John Fall 
' smber Co., who was the host of Mr. Bissell and Mr. 
McFarland, of Chicago, last summer. He told me that he 
expected to see both of these gentlemen the latter part 
of this week. and since my arrival home with the report 
of the sport T had, I have heard of three other gentlemen 
who have expressed ar intention of going- out there. 
Granted any ordinary sort of luck, they ought on almost 
any dav for the next month to have good enough sport 
tc. satisfy any reasonable man. 


Movements of Western Anglers. 

Curcaco, Til., Aug. 12—For’ some unaccountable reason 
the muscallunge of the Minnesota ‘lunge district seem to 
have waked up this past week, and there is lope that the 
season. will now prove more favorable. Iam in better 
touch with the Woman. Lake ion around Kabekona 
Camp than with any other of the Minnesota “lunge coun- 
try, and word just at hand from; that locality states that 
the fun for the fall seems about to begin: At present the 
are sixteen guests at the camp, and this. week Messrs. J. D. 
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Adams and Geo. F. Davie, of Chicago, and W. 

and family, of Kansas City, are going out for a trip of 
some days. - Messrs. Calla and denning; of this 
city, earlier mentioned as having gone out to Kabekona, 
made a little side trip this week, and had something in 
the nature of experience. The former killed one “lunge 
weighing 28lbs., and the latter got one of 18lbs. On the 
next day they got into trouble and lost all their tackle on 
fish so big and strong that they could not stop them. They 
report great disgust over their hard luck, and by the same 
mail that brings the story, sent back to Chicago for a 
dozen No. 9 spoons, with a lot of extra strong line. It 
would appear that they got among the big ones and were 
received with joy. 

Mr. Francis TF. Simmons, a prominent wholesale glove 
merchant of this city, with his son, Master W. B. Sim- 
mons, and his friend, Mr. Wm. Dickinson, are lately back 
from a trip after bass on Butternut Lake, in the Eagle 
Chain district of Wisconsin. They took in a short time 
126 small-mouth bass which weighed 192lbs., replacing all 
fish that weighed less than 1lb. They had one bass that 
scaled 4lbs., three of 4lbs. each, two which weighed 3% 
and 4lbs., and very many over 3lbs. each. They were all 
the red-eyed small-mouth bass. 

Rev. W. A. Horan, of Freeport, IIl., outfitted here this 
week for a Northern trip. 

Mr. D. Schilling, of Morgan Park, Cook. county, is ab- 
sent North on a little trip. 

Mr. E, L. Caldwell, of Chicago, is absent at State Line, 
Wis., after bass and what else may offer. 

Mr. W. H. Whitehead, of this city, and also’ Mr. H. S. 
Dale, have gone up to Gaylord Club house, in Wisconsin, 
after trout and bass. 


From Colorado. 


Mr. Jos. Irwin, of Little Rock, Ark., writes me under 
date of Aug. 4 from the South Fork of the White River, 
fifty-eight miles north of Glenwood, Colo., where he seems 
well located and improving in health: “I am enjoying the 
mountain air and catching all the trout we can use. Heav 
snows last winter have made the fishing late, and it wi 
not be at its best for two weeks yet. Myself and 
friend caught sixty beauties yesterday in about two hours, 
supplying our camp for a day or two. The royal-coach- 
man is the most killing fly by day and the brown-hackle 
at evening time. 

“IT am splendidly located here—plenty of milk, cream, 
butter, eggs and a fine mineral spring at our door, Letters 
from home say it is 95 in the shade. Here I sleep under 
blankets at night and wear winter clothes at all times.” 

I have to-day at hand, too late for verification, the fol- 
lowing clipping sent by Mr. D. J. Hotchkiss, of Fox 
Lake, Wis. It is very interesting to note these increasing- 
ly numerous accounts of the appearance of the wild 
pigeon, some of which have been proved to be accurate 
and truthful, though no doubt others are loose and in- 
accurate. This time the telegram cpmes from Coldwater, 
Mich., and reads: “Thousands of pigeons roost nightly 
among the tamaracks on Cedar Point, on the river just 
north of the cetnetery. Beginning an hour before sunset, a 
steady stream of the birds pours into the Point from 
every direction, but principally from the northwest. A 
peculiar feature. of the evening flight is the apparently 
identical route taken by each flock as it wings toward the 
roost. From the manner of their flying some of the 
older residents think perhaps it is a return of the wild 
pigeons which at one time visited Michigan in countless 
millions, darkening the sun with their numbers. Their 
roost on Cedar Point is impregnable to hunters, as it is 
surrounded by swamps and quicksands, impassable except 
in the most rigorous winters. -Wild pigeons have also 
reappeared in Minnesota after an absence of many years. 
No one seems to kriow where they came from and con- 
sequently where they have kept themselves.” 


E. Houcu. 
480 Caxton Buiip1nc, Chicago, Ill. 


The Fish We Did Not Catch. 


Just as we were ready to go out, large drops of rain 
began to pelt the black surface of Long Pond. This, our 
guide remarked as we disposed ourselves in the two row- 
boats, was just what Cleveland liked when he came over 
from Gray Gables to fish for bass. To look upon the 
rain as a sportsman did was impossible, however, for my 
two girl cousins. I passed a mackintosh to Marian, and 
in the boat ahead the young Doctor wrapped a rubber 
blanket round Edith. The guide pulled doggedly at the 
oars until the two boats, which he had roped together, 
drew up alongside a little wooded island; then he cast 
anchor and baited our hooks. 

Marian got the first bite; but she was so intent at the 
time on impressing me with the fact that her sister had 
found in the Doctor the best husband in the world, that 
she failed to hook her fish. Consequently our boat lost 
the honor of the first catch, for a moment later Edith 
pulled in a perch of about a hand’s length. The guide 
took the hédok from the mouth of the perch, and stuck 
it into its back and then threw the poor fish overboard. 
Its sides gleamed like silver as it carried the line 15 or 
2o0ft. down into the black water. In a little while each of 
us had caught a perch and was watching it tug the line 
deper and deeper. The guide told me to let the perch go 
to the bottom and to wait for a bass to strike. This novel 
way of using bait that was almost large enough to fry, 
thade me realize that even if I had landed many a bass 
on the Musconetong River, there were still tricks in 
the angler’s art for me to master. 

Despite this fact, my eyes wandered from the tip of my 
rod to the Doctor. He a few years back had been the 
Harvard pitcher. I love an athlete as well as I do a 
sportsman. I wondered whether he would handle a rod 
as well as he did a baseball, and so, agog with curiosity, I 
watched him. With one eye riveted on his rod, he was 
answering most explicitly the f queries of his wife 
as to how a bass. should be and how he should be 
played. He told her to be sure not to pull a mite until 
the .bass had swallowed the perch. 

Just at this point, however; the lesson ended and the 
demonstration began. Plash! went the tip of the Doctor’s 
rod into the water. “Give him all the line he wants, 
Edith,” he cried, Switching the brake of the reel so that 
the line ran out by the yard. “He'll stop in a moment 
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and swallow the perch.” Sony a rod’s of line 
remained on the reel when the did stop. Doctor 
gave a gasp of relief, and telling the guide to be ready 
with the landing net, waited for the final struggle as 
calmly as on the diamond after two strikes and three 
balls he would have waited the return of the ball. “See 
Edith,” he said, giving his rod a spasmodic upwar 

twitch. ‘“‘This fixes the hook in the king of American 
fishes.” Then the tussle began. The fish made for the 
boat. I knew only too well that if he. gained enough to 
double the line it would be good-by bass. The Doctor 
whipped his rod over to the opposite side of the boat, thus 
taking up several yards of slack, and then began to reel in 
at the top of his speed. On and on came the fish—ran 
under the boat. he tip of the rod kissed the reel. 
“What's to be done now, Ned?” cried Edith. “I'll catch 
my fish first,” said the Doctor, quickly, “and explain later, 
my dear.” The rod snapped back straight again. Away 
went the bass; the reel sang like a shrill-voiced harvest fly, 
and then screamed as only a reel can scream at a black 
bass. At a distance of several boat lengths’ the fish 
turned’ about and made a lightning spurt toward the 
boats, “You've done lost him,” the guide grumbled, as 
the bass sprang into the air. “He'll get the slack now.” 
But the Doctor had jumped over his wife into the bow 
of the boat. At the same instant the splash of the bass 
sent a spray into Edith’s face, and she uttered a faint 
cry, thinking that her Ned had gone overboard. But 
there he stood in the bow working the reel like mad, 
while the fish circled round and round, making the water 
fairly boil at the boatside. “Ye gods,” he cried, “but my 
wrist aches as it used to in the ninth inning of a Harvard- 
Yale game! Thank heaven, though, the bass is getting 
weaker. There! Now for the landing net.” The guide 
laid down his pipe deliberately, made one sure scoop and 
lifted the fish out of the water. Just as he was about to 
swing it in to the Doctor, snap! went the handle, and 
splash! swish! went the bass to the bottom of Long 
Pond. S. D. J. 

Wasuincton, D. C. 


Hunting the Finback Whale. 


Dr. Freperick W. True, of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, has just started for Newfoundland, where he is 
going to hunt finback whales. His object is to secure 
specimens of these interesting cetaceans for the National 
Museum, but incidentally he will see some of the most 
tremendous sport that can be had in the world. Persons 
who have had an opportunity to take part in this species 
of chase declare that tiger hunting is tame by compari- 
son. Besides, it has the advantage of being something 
entirely new. : 

Recently a fishing station has been established on the 
Newfoundland coast for carrying on the finback hunting 
industry, and it is thither that Dr. True has gone. . The 
importance of this fact is realized that hitherto this 
species of whale has not been recognized at all commer- 
cially. While it yields a valuable oil, as well as other 
useful products, it is such a formidable creature to 
tackle that the pursuit of it has been regarded as hope- 
lessly unprofitable. Besides being one of. the largest 
eedaacilk reaches 7oft. in length and a weight of 30 
tons—it is enormously powerful and almost incredibly 
active. From a sportsman’s point of view, therefore, it is 
typically a game fish, and as such it is now sought. 

Fishermen who have been so lucky as to catch a tarpon 
never. tire of telling about the exciting experience. Te 
agine a tarpon 7oft. long and wage 30 tons, and you 
have a notion of the finback whale when it is cavorting 
on the end of a line. Fortunately, the species is very 
numerous, having not been an object of pursuit by man 
until lately. The chase of it in boats is practically out of 
the question, by reason of the formidable character of 
the animal and its extreme activity. .Only within the 
last few years has a method been found by which it may 
be taken without too much risk and at a cost of labor 
and material so low as to render its capture commercially 
profitable. 

Last summer Emperor William went to Norway for the 
purpose of hunting finback whales, and he declared that 
it was the greatest fun that he ever had in his life. It: 
was more than exciting; it was stupendous. No small 
boats are employed for the capture of the animal, which 
is shot with a lance fired from a sort of cannon on the 
bow of the whaling steamer. To this lance a line is 
attached, and the whale, immediately on being struck, 
starts off for the other end of creation at the rate of 
about sixty miles an hour, dragging the vessel after it. 
If the lance holds and the line does not part, there 
follows some simply gorgeous sport, the fish keeping on 
until its great strength is exhausted. 

Now it dives to the bottom of the sea, sinking like a 
stone and bringing an enormous strain upon the bow of 
the steamer, which is actually dragged partly under the 
water, so that the waves break over her in foamy sheets; 
again the enraged quarry rises to the surface with in- 
credible velocity, and leaps clear into the air, exposing 
the whole of its great body. This sort of thing r on 

elpless 


until the beast is utterly exhausted, when it lies 

and floating, so as to be easily dispatched. This is the 
sort of sport that Dr. True is going to in on the 
Newfoundland coast, and, incidentally, he will secure at 
least two or three of the finbacks for scientific purposes. 
One of them may be shipped to Washi entire; if 
not. a cast in papier-maché will be made of it. The 
skeletons of the others will be carefully divested of flesh, 
disarticulated, and-packed in boxes for shipment.—Wash- 
ington Post. 


Duly Stamped. 


Norto Tarrytown, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I have just read Mr. A. N unt of the trout 
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Black Bass at Henderson Harbor. 

Mr. H. H. Gut, of the Gill House, Henderson Harbor, 
N. Y., writes under date of Aug.10: - “Yesterday was a 
very et day for bass and pike. Mr. J. D. Woods, of 
New York city, caught about fifty bass. Twenty of them 
averaged 134lbs. each, the rest were returned to’ the 
lake for future use. Mr. Burgoyne brought in seventeen as 
good bass as one could wish for. His total catch was fifty- 
one bass. Prof. Roucher and wife, of Oswego, caught 
thirty-six bass weighing from 1 to 3lbs. each. This is the 
way the angler whiles away the time at Henderson Har- 
bor. Mr: John Hart, of New York, caught seventeen 
pike yesterday, largest 7%4lbs., smallest 3lbs. 

“The fishing here never was better. The catches made 
are all the law allows, and most of the fish are large ones, 
ranging from 2 to 4lbs. A singular thing occurred Mon- 
day. Mr. J. D. Woods caught four bass in one-half hour 
that weighed 13lbs.; the wind came up so that he had to 
leave the fishing grounds, and they were the only fish he 
caught. I do not want you to think that we get no small 
bass, for we do, but the singular part of it is that he got 
only the four fish. H. H. Gr.” 


Lake Ontario Fishing. 


Mr. J. L. Davison, writing from Lakeside Park, N. Y., 
says: “Last week here we had splendid black and silver 
bass and perch fishing. Monday morning I rowed the 
boat for my nephew, who, by trolling, caught eight silver 
bass, two black bass and one perch before breakfast. 
Tuesday morning he caught eight perch, two silver and 
one black bass. ednesday fifty-three were taken of the 
three different kinds. Thursday he took forty-five, and 
Friday morning about a dozen, six of which I carried on 
my wheel to Lockport, thirty-four and one-half miles, be- 
fore 2 o’clock P. M., having left here at 10 A. M. Of 
all the fish taken, we used but eight; the balance I cleaned 
and gave to the neighbors—summer residents. 

“ForEST AND STREAM knows that I am no angler, as I 
am too lazy to fish; but will row a boat all day for another 
to do the fishing, if they will use the trolling bait, that I 
may keep the boat in motion. - J. L. Davison.” 


Chicago Fly-Casting Club. 


Cuicaco, Aug. 8.—The sixth competition resulted to- 
day in the following scores: 
Long Distance Accuracy Bait 


Distance and Accuracy, and Delicacy, Casting, 
Fly, Feet. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 


J. D. Belasco... 90 70 2-3 93 1-6 82 1-5 


I. H. Bellows... 119 QI 2-3 95 06 14715 
H. Greenwood.. 92 78 1-3 93 1-2 85 35 

41. G, -taascal..: .«. 93 93 1-3 QI 14715 
ig SD foc ee iglg on coe RE as 86 815 
H. Newkirk.... ... 83 95 2-3 89 I-15 
F. N. Peet...... 115 84 1-3 94 56 QI 7-15 
- Holders of Medals.—Long-distance fly, I. H. Bellows; 
distance and accuracy, H. G. Hascal; accuracy and deli- 


cacy, H. A. Newkirk; bait-casting, I. H. Bellows. 


An Exhibition Bass. 


New Pornt, Amityville, L. I., Aug. 13.—The largest 
striped bass ever caught in this vicinity was on exhibition 
for a time at the New Point Hotel. The fish was 4sin. 
long,. gin. thick and 12in. deep. Its weight-was estimated 
at 4olbs. The monstrous fish was caught by Captain Naff 
in the South Bay, near Fire Island. 

QUAHAUG. 


Mrs. Burger’s Ouananiche. 

Ropervat, Que., Aug. 11.—Mrs. Henry P. Burger, of 
Long Island, has been favored by good luck. On a day’s 
outing down the famous rapids at Roberval, she caught* 
one round dozen of the famed ouananiche, those land- 
locked salmon of the North, using rod and fly. The feat 
is very remarkable for a lady. 


Long Island Fishing. 
Queenswater, L. I., Aug. 15.—Fishing during the past 
week has been good. No phenomenal catches are re- 
rted, but the parties who went out to the wreck of the 
beria and the fishing banks made good average catches. 
QUABAUG. 











Ir 1s strange how things change about in this world of 


.ours, Yesterday I was fishing off the rocks on the end 


of Croton Park, unmindful of everything but a certain 
commotion at the hook end of my line, when kerswash! 
a big swell from the Mary Powell bowled me off the 
slippery rock on which I was perched. My rod happened 
to get underneath, and the results could be ascertained 
a handily by equations in this manner: goz. rod : 
bs. :: gravitation > X. 

An , | have part of the butt and the ferrules left. 

The other incident occurred some years ago. We were 
on the way home from a trip to the Thousand Islands 
in a 6oft. launch. We were obliged to run under one 


-_ through the Erie Canal. Our old engineer, Ben. 


avin Deine: of rather a humorous turn of mind took 
upon him every once in a while the responsibility..of 
letting out another notch. Just before we reached Rome 
an old man was espied sitting on a low beam fishing. 
He was totally oblivious of aveeything but the fish which 
was d: ; i en opened her up, 
there was a vision of a tangle of white whiskers, arms 
a flying fish-pole surmounted by a flying chubb. 
The old. aren soaeied, wet ig oye. and 
a bony our direction, : “You are too 
and ding hea” _. Citas. G. BLanprorp. 


Bie Ben 
ina, 


BENCH SHOWS. 

Sept. 4-7,—Toronto, Can.—Toronto Industrial Exhibition Asso- 
ciation’s oan u annual show. 

Sept. 15.—Milwaukee, Wis.—Milwaukee Kennel Club’s fifth 
annual bench show. Edward Meisenheimer, Sec’y. 

Oct, 26.—Dallas, Tex.—Texas Kennel Club’s second annual 
bench show. Srener Smith, Sec’y. 

Oct. 3-6.—Danbury, Conn.—Danbury Agricultural Society’s eight- 
eenth annual show. G. M. Rundle, Sec’y. 

Oct. 13.—Providence, R. I.—Rhode Island State Fair Asso- 
ciation. E. M. Oldham, -. 

Nov, 15-18.—Philadelphia, Pa.—The Philadelphia Dog Show As- 
sociation’s first annual bench show. Marcel A. Viti, Sec’y. 

Nov. 29-Dec, 1—New York.—American Pet Dog Club’s show. 


S. C. Hodge, Supt. 
FIELD TRIALS. 


Aug. 31—Emmettsburg, Ia.—The Iowa Field Trial Association’s 
second annual field trials. M. Bruce, Sec’y. 

Sept. 4.—La Salle, Man.—Western Canada Kennel Club’s annual 
amateur field trials. A Code, Sec’y. 

Sept. 6.—Morris, Man.—Manitéba Field Trial Club’s thirteenth 
annual trials. William C. Lee, Sec’y. 

Oct. 31L—Greene Co., Pa—The Monongahela Valley Game and 
Fish Protective’ Association’s fifth annual field trial. A. C. Peter- 


son Sec’y; 

Nov. 7.—Washington C. H., O.—Ohio Field Trial Club’s trials. 
C. E. Baughn, Sec’y. 

Nov. 8-9.—Lakeview, Mich.—Michigan Field Trials Association’s 
second annual trials. E. Rice, Sec’y. 

Nov. 12.—Bicknell Ind.—Independent Field Trial Club’s first 
annual trials. George D. Maxfield, Sec’y. 

Nov. 14.—Chatham, Ont.—International Field Trial Club’s tenth 
annual trials. W. B. Wells, Hon. Sec’y. 

Nov. 17.—Newton, N. C.—Eastern Field Trial Club’s twenty- 
first annual trials. Simon C. Bradley, Sec’y. 

Nov. 21—Lawrenceville, 1!l.—lilinois Field Trial Association’s 
inaugural trials. W. Ferguson, Sec’y. 

Nov. 28.— ,, Mo.—Missouri Field Trial Association’s third 
annual trials. L. S. Eddins, Sec’y. 

Dec. 8.—Newton, N. C.—Continental Field Trial Club’s trials. 
Thos. Sturges, Sec’y. 
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Jan. 22.—West Point, Miss.—United States Field Trial Club’s 
annual trials. W. B. Stafford, Sec’y. 

Feb. 5.—Greenville, Ala.—Alabama Field Trial Club’s fourth an- 
nual trials. T. H. Spencer, Sec’y. 


Irish Setter Club Prizes. 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug, 11.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The Irish Setter Club of America offers $40 to the first 
Irish setter winning an undivided first, second or third 
prize in th eall-age stakes in any of the following trials: 
Iowa Field Trial Association, Western Canada Kennel 
Club, Manitoba Field Trial Club, Monongahela Val- 
ley Game and Fish Protective Association. Ohio 
Field Trial Club, Michigan Field Trial Association, In- 
dependent Field Trial Association, International Field 
Trial Association, Eastern Field Trial Club, Illinois Field 
Trial Association, Missouri Field Trial Association, Con- 
tinental Field Trial Club, United States Field Trial Club 
and Alabama Field Trial Club. 


Geo, H. Tuomson, Sec’y. 


Field Trial Winners. 


Mr. R. S. WapnpE Lt, the Cincinnati general agent of the 
Hazard Powder Company, is sending out on request a 
handsome booklet, illustrated with excellent engravings of 
the leading field trial winners of the country. The en- 
graving on the front cover shows an etching effect, and is 
taken from a very celebrated painting by the late J. M. 
Tracy. illustrating the closing part of a field trial, where 
the judges have directed one of the handlers to endeavor 
to kill the bird and test the pointing dog on retrieving. 


An Unusual , Litter. 


Mr. E. E. Mizrarp sends us a photograph of Mr. A. J. 
Gers’ cocker spanial bitch Daisy, and her litter of eleven 
pups, all of them dogs, a record quite unusual. 





Canoeing. 


My Old Canoe. 


WHEN the morning sun peeps o’er the hill, 
And the summer air is cool and still, 
When the river currents swiftly glide : 
Without a ripple from side to side, fo os 
Then over thé waters clear and blue 
I gently paddle my old canoe. 
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Many a happy hour has fled Y 
While on and on I’m gently led f 
By Nature’s soft, resistless hand, 

Along by shores of sparkling sand, 

Or past the banks of tempting shade 
With now and then a cooling glade; 
There in the reeds still wet with dew 

I stop and anchor my old canoe. 
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The gray November skies hang low, Es 
And chill winds whisper of coming snow; - 
No more along the grassy brink 

I list to the merry bobolink; 

No more green fields and summer skies 

And shady woodlands greet my eyes, 8 
But stretching meadows brown and bare : 
With a dreary aspect everywhere. 

The days grow short, and the chances few 
For me to paddle my old canoe. 


My thoughts go back as I behold a. 
The frozen. river bleak and cold, . 
And still remember the last sad day 3 
That my little craft I laid away. bt 
Despite its age, ‘twill ever be a 
Vs it has always seemed ba me : ° 
friend, companion—g and true— 
And ever Ill long for my birch canoe. 


J. S. Seasury, , 


ta 
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ber and a large tent for meetings. 


American Chines Association. 


Twentieth Annual Meet. 
HAY ISLAND—ST. LAWRENCE RIVER. 
Aug. 4-18. 

Arter many beautiful places visited by the American 
Canoe Association within the past twenty years—Lake 
George, its birthplace; Lake Champlain, Long Island 
Sound, the Hudson River and the different points on the 
St. Lawrence—none will compare in convenience and 
natural beauty with Hay Island, the site of the present 
camp. The general location is open to one objection, it is 
within full view of a town, barely half a mile distant, its 
houses, factories and wharfs being always within sight. 
The sense of solitude and isolation which is one of the 
great charms of the two weeks’ outing to the city man is 
to a great extent impaired by this constant proximity of 
brick and wooden buildings, but at the same time there are 
many things to offset this disadvantage of the site. In 
the first place, the town, or city, is an old friend, the spires 
of Gananoque are easily visible from Grindstone and Stave 
islands, and the trip of half a dozen miles has always been 
a favorite one, not only with those who took a scientific 


interest in the nature and construction of Canadian , 


whisky, but with the ladies from the original Squaw 
Point on Grindstone in 1884 and the following years. The 
quaint little Canadian town was always visited by campers 
from the States, whether intent on sampling the drinkables 
or shopping for articles of a solid, rather than liquid, na- 
ture. tt has been in every way the least objectionable city 
neighbor that the meets have ever had, its inhabitants are 
hospitable and used to camp life, the hotel and transit 
element is small, it offers very convenient transportation 
facilities by rail or steamer, and it is a good base of 
supplies.” 

Apart from its close proximity to civilization, Hay Is- 
land is beautiful and convenient within and without. It 
can ‘be reached more readily than either Stave or Grind- 
stone, even from Clayton, and apart from that short row in 
a skiff there are several small steamers between the 
island and Gananoque. As it happens, the absurdities and 
inconsistencies of the U. S. Treasury impediments . to 
travel among the Thousand Islands are less when the 
meet is entirely on a Canadian island than when on the 
American side of the line. Coming from New York and 
Boston, the general arrangements are the same as in 
former years, while the many clubs in Ontario and the 
St. Lawrence River between Buffalo and Montreal have 
been able to secure very reasonable transportation by 
steamer. 

The location of the island, surrounded by other small 
islands near at hand, all rocky and wooded, and with 
Stave and Grindstone plainly visible, is one of the most 
picturesque on the river. By turning the back on Ganan- 
oque, to the northwest, one can command a most beautiful 
outlook over river and islands in all other directions, with 
no suggestion of civilization except an occasional cottage 
among the trees. The rocky formation of the islands, the 
smallest rising to a height of 30 to 4oft. in the center, with 
low beaches and abrupt walls of rock in alternation and 
an abundance of trees, with the broad stretches of blue 
water everywhere, makes a picturesque outlook on every 
hand. 

Hay Island itself is a typical one, differing from its im- 
mediate neighbors only in its size and in natural beauty. 
It is formed practically of two large rocks, situated about 
1ooyds. apart, the western one being some six or eight 
acres in area, and the other about double the size. These 
rocks are in some places 4oft. above the water, while in 
others they slope to banks 8 or toft. high, or to sandy 
beaches. The west rock is covered with thin veneer of 
soil, just enough to support a thick grove of evergreens 
and large deciduous tres, offering plenty of shade for the 
main camp, which is located on the S.W. shore, where 
the ground slopes gradually. While oak trees of good 
size find secure footholds in the numerous crevices of the 
rocks, there is in no place soil enough to hold more than 
an occasional tent peg, and most of the guys must be 


* anchored to the abundant small boulders or made fast to 


convenient trees. The northerly shore of the island rises 
abruptly in rocky walls 10 to 15ft. high, fringed with 
cedars, while to the west the rocks are lower, the beach 
being covered with large boulders on which the sea from 
a long stretch of the river breaks in big waves with a 
fresh westerly wind. 

The larger island boasts of enough soil to carry fields of 
gtain on its easterly end, where the ground has a 
pleasant sunny slope; but to the west the rocks rise in one 
place to a sheer height of 30ft. or more above the water. 
The ladies’ camp is located on this wooded ridge, on the 
Gananoque side, while the mess tent and kitchens are 
toward the southerly shore. The ground is elevated, it 
pitches in all directions, shedding water quickly after a 
rain, and the soil itself is loose and sandy. Apart from 
the minor difficulty of driving tent pegs, the whole place is 
an ideal one for a camp of unlimited numbers, so far as the 
A. C. A. is concerned. 

From the appearance of the ground, there has been at 
some far distant date a clear channel. about 100yds. wide 
between the opposing rocky walls of two islands, but at 
the present time the two are joined by an isthmus of 
earth some 7 or 8ft. high, about 8oyds. across. The center 
of this space is open, but the sides, along each rocky bluff, 
are wooded, and in the shade in the west side are the head- 
quarters tents, arranged in the usual order—commodore, 
secretary-treasurer, camp site committee, regatta commit- 
tee, hospital and signal officers. Opposite to these, under 
the rocks of the ladies’ camp, are the camp store, barber’s 
: Gananoque side of the isthmus is a beautiful 
little bay, the high rocky promontories on either side 
being joined by a semicircle of sandy beach covered with 
canoes. The main wharf is at one extremity of the 
beach, quite close to headquarters, which is, as it always 
should be, between but close to both the main and the 
ladies’ camps. One can get from the wharf to either 
camp, to headquarters or to the mess tent with a walk of a 
very short distance. 

The southerly side of the isthmus is part of a little bay 


ending in a rocky point of the main camp, and from all 


oe shore the sailing e paddling courses are visible: 
sailing courses are no means. , ye 
ae im “3 satisfactory, the 
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from either.shore. As it happens, this is but a minor 
evil, as through several circumstances the sailing promises 
to be a complete failure this. year. , 

The first man on the ground was Mr. John S. Wright, 
of Rochester, Chairman of the Camp Site Committee, who 
arrived on July 30 and at once began the arrangement of 
the camp. It may be sgid that there is but one opinion 
throughout the camp as to the manner in which the work 
of this committee has been carried out by Mr. Wright. 
Those who took the trouble to write in advance specifying 
their wishes could have a tent floor in place and a tent 
pitched over it ready for occupancy on their arrival. 

Com. Thorn and Sec’y-Treas. Forbush came in a few 
days later, and on Aug. 4, the date of formal opening, a 
number arrived. The attendance far exceeds that of all 
recent years, 240 members being registered up to i e- 
14. Among the ofd A. C. A. men are Paul Butler, E. H. 
Barney, F. C. Moore and Capt. Ruggles, who has given up 
canoe building to look after a very successful rotary 
snow plow for electric roads which he has invented. Mr,, 
Mrs. and Miss Seavey are also in camp. A large part of 
the attendance comes from the Lake and St. Lawrence 
cities—Buffalo, Rochester, Toronto, Montreal, Kingston 
and smaller places. New York and Brooklyn are well 
represented, and there is a scattering of men from 
various points in each division. Among the new men at 
an A. C. A. meet are Messrs. F. B. Huntington, of Mil- 
waukee; W. C. Jupp, of Detroit, and E. B. Nellis, of 
Wyandotte, all of the new Western Division just formed 
through the efforts of Com. Thorn and Vice-Com. 
Morse. 

The different beaches show a number of canoes, many 
of the ordinary open Peterboro type, some of the new 
open racing machines, and about a dozen decked sailing 
canoes. The only new boats in the latter class are those 
designed by Capt. Ruggles at the request of Messrs. Morse 
and Smythe, of the New York C. C., and built by Fry, of 
Clayton. They are racing machines, with no sheer, the 
deck line being straight with a uniform freeboard of 
about 6in. from bow to stern. They have the high and 
long deck seat and small bath tub of the modern racer. 
Mr. Archbald has his Mab in camp, as well as an open 
canoe. 

The race programme is already published, as well as the 
Regatta Committee, of which two members, Messrs. 
Brown and Huntington, are in camp, have come in for a 
great deal of harsh criticism at the hands of the racing 
men, objection being made to the scheduling of important 
events on fixed days and prior to the second week, always 
observed as race week in the past; to the preference given 
to paddling races, the small number of sailing races and 
the omission of a trial race for the sailing trophy. 

What is called the “Sailors’ Union,” including the New 
York and Yonkers men and a few others, has objected 
strongly to the arrangements for the races, and a meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee was held on Aug. I1 at 
which the following resolution was offered by Mr. Quick, 
recorded by Mr. Smythe: 

Resolved, That the Executive Commimttee recommends 
to the Regatta Committe that it hold the sailing trial 
race, and that the date of.sailing the trophy race be post- 
poned from Saturday, Aug. 12, until next week. — 

The motion was carried. A copy of the resolution was 
sent by the secretary-treasurer to the Regatta Committee, 
to which no reply was made, but an official notice was 
posted on the bulletin board, stating: that the trophy race 
would be started at 10 A. M. on Saturday. 

On Saturday there was a fine sailing breeze and the race 
was called as per programme, the only starters being Mr. 
C. E. Archbald, in Mab, and Mr. A. G. Behn, Rochester. 
During the race the members of the Sailors’ Union gathered 
about the New York camp and drew up a protest to the 
Executive Committee. A group photo of the Union was 
taken and all hands united in cheering the contestants 
derisively as they finished each round. Mr. Behn with- 
drew on the second round, and Mr. Archbald finished 
alone and was declared the winner of the trophy. 

A meeting of the Executive Committee was held next 
morning at headquarters, with Com. Thorn in the chair, 
the immediate purpose being to consider the question of 
payment of the camp dues by the members of the various. 
war canoes, which came to camp for one day only 
for the war canoe races. After discussion the matter was 
referred to the commodore and the secretary-treasurer 
with power. 

After this business was disposed of, Mr. Smythe pre- 
sented the following: 

A. C. A. Camp, Aug. 13, 1809.—C. P. Forbush, Esq., 
Secretary-Treasurer A, C. A. Dear Sir: Please place 
before the Executive Committee as soon as possible the 
following copy of the protest addressed to the Regatta 
Committee, and the copy of their reply, and the balance of 
this letter. 


Aug. 12, 1899.—Al. T. Brown, Esq., Chairman of Re- 
gatta Committee. Dear Sir: The following undersigned 
members of the American Canoe Association respectfully 
protest against the action of the Regatta Committee in 
calling the sailing trophy race contrary to all precedent 
and contrary to Rule V. of the Sailing Regulations by not 
having a trial race; and beg to protest against the delivery 
of the sailing trophy until a trial race has been held or 
until the Executive Cocnimittee have interpreted the mean- 
ing of the rule. 

(Signed.) Henry H. Smytue, 
F. C. Moore, 

L. G. PALmer. 


Hay Isiand, Aug. 12, 1899.—Mr. H. H. Smythe, Mr. F. 
C. Moore, Mr. L. G. Palmer. Gentlemen: We own the 
receipt of your letter of even date. The committee having 
in their judgment complied with the By-Laws and Sailing 
Regulations so far as they concern the ‘sailing of the 
trophy race, we most respectfully decline to consider your 
protest. Very. truly, 

The Regatta Committee, by F. B. Huntington. 


I now hereby make the same protest to the Executive 
Committee.against the action of the Regatta,Committee in 
calling the sailing trophy race rey to precedent. and 
contraty to Rule V. of the Sailing Regulations before 
having sailed ‘the trial race; and beg to protest against 
the delivery of the sailing trophy until the trial race has 
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been called or until the Executive Committee ‘have in- 


terpreted the meaning of the rule. 
Yours truly, 
Henry H. SMyYrHEe. 


Mr. Quick made a motion, seconded by Mr. Smythe, 
that it was the sense of the Executive Committee that the 
final clause of Rule V. should-be interpreted to mean that 
a trial race must be sailed prior to the trophy race; which 
was carried. Com. Thorn withdrew from the meeting, 
resigning the chair to Mr. Smythe, who in turn called to 
it.Rear-Com. Waterbury, Eastern Division. Mr. Quick 
otared the following resolution, seconded by Mr. M. D. 

ult : 

Resolved, That the trophy-race sailed on Saturday be 
annulled and that the Regatta Committee call a trophy race 
in accordance with Rule V. as interpreted by this Com- 
mittee. This was carried by a rising vote—ayes, Messrs. 
Smythe, Quick, Hall, Sparrow, Allen and Wilt; nays, 
English, Forbush and Stephens. The meeting then ad- 
journed. 


On Sunday the register was swelled by the arrival of 
several war canoe crews for the big race of Monday, eight 


crews being entered. 
> 
achting. 
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Fixtures. 
AUGUST. 
. Annisquam, open, Annisquam. 
. Newport, ladies’ day, Newport, Narragansett Bay. 
. East Gloucester, open, Gloucester, Mass. 
. Taunton, ladies’ day, Taunton, Mass. 
. Corinthian, Marblehead, Sth cham., Marblehead, Mass. Bay. 
19. Beverly, club Cor., Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 
. Burgess, club, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 
, Fa ee, annual, open, Salem Bay. 
uguenot, annual, open, New Rochelle, Long Island Sound. 
. Morris, special club, Port Morris, Long Island Sound. 
. New ersey-Knickerbocker. Cor. cup, Bayonne, Newark Bay. 
. Royal Hamilton, open,, Hamilton, Lake Ontario. 
9. Royal Nova Scotia, all classes, Halifax, N. S. 
c Ne a er age club. 
*hiladelphia, cup, Philadelphia, Delaware River. 
. Penataquit C 
21. Royal Canadian, Canada cup, Toronto, Lake Ontario. 
21-22-23-24-25. Seawanhaka Cor., Cor. of Philadelphia, knockabout 
match, Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 
21. American, moolight sail, Newburyport, Mass. 
24. Plymouth, open, Plymouth, Mass. 
. Kingston, open, Duxbu Bay. 
26. Royal: Nova Scotia, club, Halifax, N. S. 


or., snipe class, Bayshore, Great South Bay. 


Designer. Builder. Owner. 


H, C. McLeod.... James Andrews....R. C. Y C. Syndicate 

-R. C. Y. C. Syndica e.... 
F. Hodgson ....Geo. P Reid and syndicate. 
R.H.Y.C. Fernside Syndi 
Wm. Barnside....Robertson Bros....Walker Syndicate 


Fin-keel ..A. E. Payne.. 
>. B......G. H. Duggan. 


— Andrews. 
Fin-keel ..Wm Johnson 


; Wm Johnson 


Fin-keel .. Hugh Weir. James Weir Builders 
{emaice Bay, dory class, Jamaica Bay. 

untington, annual, open, Huntington Bay. 

Manhasset, special, Port Washington, Long Island Sound. 
Beverly, open, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 

Corinthian, Marblehead, 6th cham., Marblehead, Mass. Bay. 
Duxbury,, open, Duxbury Bay. 

Burgess, club, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 

Quincy, club, Quincy, Boston Harbor. 

eawanhaka Cor., Center memorial, Oyster Bay, L. I. Sound. 
Winthrop, club, Winthrop, Boston Harbor. 

Wollaston, handicap, Wo' , Mass. 

Queanapowst, club. 

Wood's Holl, sprit & cat classes, Wood’s Holl, Hadley Harbor. 
Norwalk, club, Norwalk, Long Island Sound. 

Savin Ifill elub handicap. Savin Hill. Boston Harbor. 
Atlantic, Ballantine cup, Sea Gate; New York Harbor. 
} deren ladies’ race, Bowery Bay, Lond Island Sound. 
Penataquit Cor., knockabouts, Bayshore, Great South Bay. 
Cape Cod, open, Provincetown, Cape Cod Bay. 

Wellfleet, open, Wellfleet Harbor. 

SEPTEMBER. 


New York, trial races, America Cup, off Sandy Hook. 
2. Larchmont, special races, Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 
2. ae Bay, dory class, Jamaica Bay. 
2. Bevefly, open, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 
2-4. Corinthian, cruise, Marblehead. 
2. Philadelphia, cup, Philadelphia, Delaware River. 
2. Wood's Holl, club. 
2-4. Wollaston, cruise, Wollaston. 
2. Indian Harbor, special, Greenwich, Long Island Sound. 
2-4. East Gloucester, cruise to Hull. 
. Royal Nova Scotia, one-design class, Halifax, N. S. 
. Penataquit, fall club regatta, Bayshore, Great South Bay. 
Larchmont, fall regatta, Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 
. Atlantic, Adams cups, Sea Gate, New Yor’ Harbor. 
Beverly, open, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 
Bunker Hill, annual, Boston Harbor. 
Lynn, annual, open, Nahant, Massachusetts Bay. 
ewport, club, Newport, Narragansett Bay. 
Wood’s Holl, ot & cat classes, Wood’s Holl, Hadley Harbor. 
. Burgess, club, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 
. Sachem’s Head, annual, open; Sachem’s Head, L. I. Sound. 
. Pavonia special club, Communi aw, New York Bay. 
4. Royal Nova Scotia, Prince of Wales cu . Halifax, N. S. 
6. Norwalk, open, Norwalk, Long Island Sound. : 
7 to 11. Interlake Y. R. A., meet, Put-in-Bay, Lake Erie. 
. Royal Nova Scotia, open handicap, Halifax, N. S. 
. Atlantic, Gould cups, Sea Gate, New York Bay. 
Seawanhaka Cor., fall race, Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 
. Larchmont, special, Larchmont, Long Islan: and. 
. Hull, Mass., open, Hull. Boston Harbor. 
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. Winthrop, cruise to Hull, Winthrop, Boston Harbor. 

9. Wollaston, handicap, Wollaston, Mass. ; 

9-10. Y. R. A. of Massachusetts, rendezvous and sail, Hull. 

9. Wood’s Holl, club, Wood’s Holl, Quissett. : 

9. Burgess, 3d cham., Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 

10. Penataquit Cor., knockabouts. Bayshore, Great South Bay. 

. Newport, ladies’ cruise, Newport, Narragansett Ba: 2 oa 
und. 


14. 
16. American, fall regatta, Milton Point, Long Islan 
16. Philadelphia. cup, Philadelphia, Delaware River. . 
16. Corinthian, Phila., knockabout, Essington, Delaware River. 

. Corinthian, Phila., knockabout. Essington, Delaware River. 

. Riverside, fall regatta, Riverside, Long Island Sound. 

. Williamsburgh, annua! fall regatta, Bowery Bay, L. I, Sound. 


. Taunton, ladies’ day, Taunton, Mass. 
30. Corinthian, knockabout, Essington, Delaware River. 


OCTOBER. 
3-5-7. New York, America Cup matches, Sandy Hook. 


The Canada Cup. 


Royal Canadian Y. C. Trial Races. 
TORONTO—LAKE ONTARIO. 


Aug. 7-8-9. 

Tue trial races for the selection of a defender for the 
Canada cup in the ooing matches with the representa- 
tive of the Chicago Y. C. on Aug. 21 were sailed off 
Toronto last week, beginning on Aug. 7, and continuing 
for three days. 

The races were sailed over the same course as that 
agreed on for the cup races, | on Lake Ontario, 
just, outside, the ‘island which forms Toronto Bay. A 


‘ 


triangle with three-mile sides was laid out, with per- 
manent buoys, two. sides being divided» by _ intermediate 
buoys to make a one and one-half milé course.” For the 
windward and leeward races another buoy was set by the 
committee tug. The sum of $1,000 was offered in prizes, 
divided as follows: First, $300; second, $225;- third, 
$175; fourth, fifth and sixth, each $100. The conditions 
were as follows: 

The cash prizes will be awarded on the results of the 
first races to be sailed on Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, respectively. Points will be given for these as 
follows: 

First boat in each race 7 points, second boat in each 
race 5 points, third boat in each race 4 points, fourth 
boat in each race 3 points, fifth boat in each race 2 points, 
sixth boat in each race 1 point. No points will be awarded 
to a boat not finishing. 

Prizes will be awarded on the aggregate of the points. 
In case of a tie the prizes will be added together and 
divided equally. The result of these races will in no way 
prejudice the judges in selecting the cup defender. 

Additional races will be held on each day (weather 
—a over such courses as the judges may see fit. 

he selection of the cup defender will be made on the 
result of all races. First races on Monday and Wednes- 
day mornings to be once round nine-mile triangle. First 
race on Tuesday to be four miles to windward or leeward 
and return. The time limit in these races will be 2% 
hours, and if any race is not finished within the time 


_ limit the judges will decide as to when it will be re- 


sailed. 
_ Signals—Five minutes before preparatory signal the 
judges’ boat, Augusta, will give three (3) long blasts, and 
hoist a red or blue flag to denote the course to be sailed. 

Preaaraiory Signal.—Five minutes before the start a 
gun will be fired from the judges’ boat. 

Starting Signal—The starting signal will be one gun 
and the lowering of the flag. 

Four long blasts will be the signal for all yachts to re- 
turn to the judges’ boat to receive instructions. 

Start for the first race each day will be at 11 o'clock. 

The course was a very good one, on the open lake, free 
from currents and with a clear sweep to the wind from 
west, south and east. From the beach of the island the 
entire triangle was plainly visible, and one could watch 
the race without going afloat. 

The competitors were six, three from Toronto and 
three from Hamilton, the dimensions being approximately 
as in the following table: 


Length Sail 


Helmsman. 
H. C. McLeod 
#Emilius Jarvis.... 
. Wilton Morse. ..49. 


Vm. Burnside 
James Weir. 


Minota is in all respects the best yacht of the fleet, a 
handsome little cutter with an S section, but well hollowed 
below. She was designed for speed only, and her netted 
surface has been cut away fine, but with a cabin house 
she could be converted into a serviceable yacht. She was 
designed by H. C. McLeod, Esq., of Halifax, N..S., an 
amateur. She is rigged as a pole-masted sloop, without 
topsail, merely a big mainsail and jib, 1,400 sq. ft. in all. 
Her spars are hollow and her fittings, which were specially 
made in the Halifax dock yard, are very light. She is 
owned by a syndicate of R. C. Y..C. members, including 
Messrs. G. A. Cox, W. G. Gooderham, H. C. McLeod, F. 
G. Cox, E. R. Thomas, A. E. Kemp, W. E. H. Massey, 
A. E. Ames, J. W. Flavelle and Frank Walker. 

Beaver was designed by Arthur E. Payne, of Southamp- 
ton, Eng., and built by Jas. Andrews, of Oakville, who 
built Canada and Minota. She is a fin-keel, but the fin is 
of wood down to the lead. Her bow is not handsome, 
but apart from it she is a very nice looking little ship, to - 
all appearances ‘when afloat of the ordinary S section. 
Her sail plan is similar to that of Minotay but with 1,300 
sq. ft. The two are fitted and rigged alike, the gear being 
very simple and well arranged and the fittings very light. 
The blocks are of bronze, specially designed and made for 
these boats in Toronto. 

In each boat a plank about 12in. wide and 3in.: thick 
runs across at the mast, which passes through it, the plank 
being about 18in. above the floor. All halyards lead 
through the deck, some of them being made fast on be- 
laying pins in the plank, while others lead through fair- 
leads on the plank and to cleats on the'cabin floor. The 
wire halyards make up on ballards about gin. in diameter 
made fast to the plank. The crew is below, with main- 
sheet led in from aft and halyards as described from 
forward. The sails were made in Toronto, the main- 
sails crosscut. Both boats have small hatchways amid- 
ships, steering cockpits aft, and steer with tillers, the 
rudders being of the ordinary cutter type. Shortly be- 
fore the trials they were christened Minota and Beaver, 
having previously Bs known only by the names of their 
designers. Minota is white and Beaver black. Beaver 
is owned by the same syndicate as Minota. 

Toronto was designed by Mr. G. H. Duggan for a 
syndicate including Messrs. Geo. P. Reid, George Gooder- 
ham, A. A. Allen, C. Cockshutt, Geo. H. Gecheiten T. 
H. Horsey, W. R. Johnston, G. Plunkett Magann, A. L. 
Massey, R. Millichamp, W. D. Matthews, Win Macken - 
zie, Fred Nichols, E. B. Osler, H. Pellatt, J: M. Taylor 
and H. D. Warren. She was built under the supervision 
of Mr. J. Wilton Morse, who sailed her. She is practi- 
cally 2 Sane oe = a full bow, an immense 
area of deck on a shoal hull. She had a waterti it 
drawing into the centerboard trunk, cheran mente 
low. er centerboard is about 6ft. wide and gin. thick, 
with s6olbs. of lead on the bottom; it is fitted to drop as 
in the 20-footers, and to slide fore and aft’ in the slot, 
powerful tackle being necessary to handle it: The rudder 
1s narrow and deep, just as.in the 20-footers;. and the 
tiller is about 6ft. long, with the “dog’s-leg’’ extension 
used by Mr. Duggan on the twenties. 

The construction is very clever, the. big shoal raft being 
a series of trusses, fore and aft and athwartship. The 
rig is a pole-masted. sloop or cutter, a staysail being 
carried at first, but later being replaced by a single big 
jib. She carried a full outfit of club topsails, 
sails, jibs, ete. The ns ted ry 1 
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storm of July 29 Toronto proved that she was practically 
non-capsizable, lying over under the full force of the 
wind until her mast was parallel with the water, and 
coming up safely. 

The three Hamilton boats were of a type peculiar to 
that city—wide, powerful fins, very much like the ordi- 
nary centerboard yacht with a wood fin and lead bulb 
added. They were all cutter rigged—Myrtle and Hamil- 
ton with topmast and the Weir boat with polemast. The 
latter had a fixed cabin trunk, but the other two had open 
hatches amidships, the cabin house originally on Myrtle 
having been removed. The crews were mainly amateurs, 
one professional being carried on some of the yachts. 

The rather difficult task of selecting one from the fleet 
was assigned to a special committee including Messrs. E. 
H. Ambrose, Royal Hamilton Y..C.; A. F. Riddell, Royal 
St. Lawrence Y. C.; Com. Owain Martin, Queen City 
Y. C.; Sidney Small, R. C. Y. C., and W. Q. Phillips, 
Association Timekeeper. 

Monday was a clear bright day, and being Toronto’s 
Civic Holiday, a great many people were out to witness 
the race, either from yachts and steamers or from the 
island shore.. The large triangle was selected, to be sailed 
with buoys to port, or the first leg up the island shore. 
The wind was blowing about eight miles, and S.E., mak- 
ing a reach to the first mark and a beat over the second 
leg. Mr. Duggan had been up to try Toronto him- 
self, and sailed in her in the thre races. Beaver was 
over first, with Myrtle and Toronto close after. Minota 
had a poor start, being busy with her balloon jib and 
losing Im. 22s. Toronto reached out, with her big balloon 
jibtopsail -drawing, and was ahead at first mark, with 
Beaver second. The two made a good fight to wind- 
ward. Beaver coming out ahead. They ran in under 
spinakers, Toronto setting a very large one. The elapsed 
times over each leg.were as follows, counting from the 
actual time of crossing. The prizes were awarded on the 
basis of a start from the gun in the first race of each 
day, but in all races the times were also taken as the 
yachts crossed the line. ‘The competitors were also re- 
quested to avoid as much as possible all luffing matches 
and other maneuvers which would tend to hide the true 
merits of the boats: 


First Race—Start, 11 A. M. 


1st Leg. 2d Leg 3d Leg. Course. 
BOGVER 2 cd ceccwensecDere 0 26 0 36 a 0 30 16 1 33 13 
WSR socks dicvseccthe 0 26 27 0 38 20 0 30 31 1 35 18 
TQSOERD « cccccdiccacd¥es 0 25 55 0 39 47 0 30 12 1 35 35 
ERARIOR: ii vo ncceve veces 0 26 53 0 38 20 0 30 31 1 35 18 
Myrtle .....cccessceeees 0 27 50 0 39 37 0 30 20 1 37 47 
WOU ca cedévenvectecpice 0 28 00 0 47 24 0 31 10 1 45 35 


The first race finished at 12:40, and the assembly signal 
was at once given for the second over the same course, the 
wind being lighter. Beaver led over the line with Minota 
second. Toronto started with a handicap of 1m. 45s., but 
outran the fleet, and was first at the western mark, where 
they come on the wind. Toronto still held her place, 
though the wind was light and there was a lift to the sea. 
It was a reach in, though Beaver set her spinaker. Minota 
traveled. very fast and caught Toronto, the two doing 


some luffing, the finish being practically even. The 
times were: 
Second Race—Start, 1:00 P. M. 

1st Leg. 2d Leg. 3d Leg. Course. 
Toronto 54 53 0241 0 33 12 1 51 09 
Hamilton 0 25 11 0 33 21 1 52 49 
MIRROR aie o6-csic'e e500 0 25 04 0 31 47 1 52 53 
BeQ¥C? | coc cccwsewescece 0 25 15 0 31 37 1 53 24 
WO accdpetessopiets sc 0 25 11 0 35 14 1 57 42 
Meyathet ches vasa ndscrccs 0 24 35 0 32 18 2 00 23 





The race finished at 3 P. M., and there was still time 
for another, so the start was given at 3:25, over a short 
course, one and one-half miles to windward and return. 
Before the start Mr. McLeod went on board of Beaver, 
while Mr. Jarvis took the stick on Minota. Beaver took 
the lead over the line, with Minota second. They beat out 
and came in with spinakers to starboard, the times being: 

Third Race—Start, 3:25 P. M. 
Windward Leeward 





Leg. Leg. Course. 
Hamilton 0 26 10 018 19 0 42 29 
Beaver cccccccccssscscceves .-0 25 30 0 18 58 0 44 28 
MiMMtO & o.2002 00008 -.0 26 03 0 18 47 0 44 BO 
Toronto --0 26 27 018 50 0 45 17 
Myrtle coc cccdeesvcienbecsecs --0 28 22 0 18 56 0 47:18 
WES ae ee iiccsinbacnde datas sbscoate 0 28 28 0 20 05 0 47 33 


A late start put Hamilton in the middle of the fleet, and 
only the times show that she made a very good race, being 
first out and in. 

The weather on Tuesday was fair and pleasant, with a 
little more wind, still S.E., and a lumpy sea. The course 
for the first race was four nautical miles to windward and 
return. 
but Minota had a bad blanketing under the lee of the 
three big Hamilton rigs. As on the first day, Toronto, 
Hamilton, Myrtle and Weir carried club topsails. Minota 
footed off.to get clear of the boats to windward and then 
began to work out after the leaders. In the moderate 
breeze and easy sea she went very fast, and long before 
the weather miark was rached she had cleared off her bad 
handicap. At the turn Beaver was very quick with her 
spinaker, but Minota was slow, losing a couple of minutes 
before it was set. They ran in with a light breeze, being 


timed: 
Fourth Race—Start, 11:05 A. M. 
Windward Leeward 

Leg. Zz. Course. 
Min GOR- 05 50 c00sbb othe Reveessvovenges 1 03 45 0 46 16 1 61 01 
BGAWEE fi cvsccccedscsrocccesesswcceses 1 05 39 0 48 32 1 & 11 
PORE © cco vebdodic cee contaccosees 0 0 46 13 1 56 13 
Toronto .........+++- 0 46 02 156 28 
BteBeost 0 47 15 2 00 30 
OE eat mcihaesé ase 0 51 33 2 08 59 





The second race of the day was sailed at 1:45, over the 
same course, Minota leading over the line. The wind- 
ward work was slow, with little wind and some sea; but 
under these unpromising conditions Toronto did com- 
paratively well, as the sea seemed to have no particular 
effect on her. 





«ia li 
Fifth Race—Start, 1:45 P. M. 
Windward Leeward 

4 Leg. Course. 

0 40 22 1 37 33 

0 37 55 1 39 54 

0 39 41 1 43 37 

0 39 17 1,48 61 

0 39 5 1 49 04 

0 42 45 1 8 15 
4 o'clock a short race was called over 

's to port. 


Toronto and Beaver were over the line smartly,. 


ee ae 
PO oe 





SHAMROCK, 


From the Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 


Beaver started first, on a reach, and covered the leg 
with a good lead. It was also a reach on second leg, with 
a breeze of seven to eight miles per hour and little sea, 
Beaver still gaining. They ran in under spinakers, 
Beaver losing some of her lead, the times being: 


Sixth Race—Start, 3:55 P. M. 
: Ist Leg 2d Leg 3d. Leg. Course. 
SORVEE cov cciecaccevocee 0 18 3Y 011 40 0 22 10 0 51 27 
Minota $eebddiedesucvecs 0 19 21 0 12 38 0 21 16 0 53 15 
FOROROD 55 in Sees Subd 0 20°32 0 44 25 0 21 16 0 56 13 
Hamilton piles bg gmeds 0 23 15 0 14 50 0 19 47 0 57 62 
EEE waa deinsndadutien ou 0 22 54 0 16 25 0 21 50 1 00 59 
ee ae ae 0 23 39 0 18 00 0 21 45 1 03 24 


On Wednesday there was a fresh breeze from the east, 
with quite a sea on the lake, but the seas were long, the 
result of a blow down the lake, and not the short, lively 
chop kicked up locally by a strong breeze. The six yachts 
were out at the line in good time, and at 11 A. M. they 
were started over the large triangle, with marks to port, 
making a run to the west mark and a beat.to the offshore 
mark. Minota turned in a single reef and Toronto 
crossed the line under lower sails, but soon set a sprit 
topsail, the three Hamilton boats carrying club topsails. 
On the win on the second leg there was a breeze of 
upward of 15 knots, with a sea that jumped the com- 
mittee boat about to a lively tune. Toronto did not seem 
to feel the sea to het detriment, but at 11:40 she struck 
her sprit topsail. She seemed to need the sail to drive 
her, though she made fair time over this leg. . Just at 
noon Weir carried away her mast just below the hounds, 
one man being alost at the time, but escaping without 
injury. Her crew refused assistance from a tug, and set 
to work to lash blocks aloft, on which they set a close- 
reefed mainsail and storm jib and resumed their course 
to the second mark, finally rounding it and finishing some 
time after 2 P. M. 

The last leg was a reach under balloon jibs. 
were: 


The times 


Ist Leg. 2d Leg. 3d Leg. 


Course. 
BOnweS, 605 osiei's Hie 5S) ob 0 25 09 0 34 39 0 21 35 1 21 23 
BOUOE Go Sicheveceievcat 0 26 50 0 37 29 0 24 08 1 28 27 
OOOO. occ cenecnescene 0 27 36 0 39 29 0 22 22 1 29 27 
SERIE cncccencenareual 0 25 55 0 43 23 0 22 56 1 3114 
Hamilton, .....00»é000s 0 25 56 0 44 12 0 23 07 1 33 15 
WR a eacccnsdndaxneasen 0 27 2 Not timed. 


The choice now lay between Beaver and Minota, but 
the committee was unsatisfied as to the better, especially 
as Minota was known to be very fast in extreme light 
weather—lighter than on either of the three days. The 
three—Toronto, Hamilton and Myrtle—were notified that 
they need not start again unless they wished. Mr. Jarvis 
and Mr. McLeod were requested to change boats, and 
a new race was started over the same course, the wind 
being a little lighter. Minota shook out her reef before 
the start, and crossed 4s. after Beaver, both with spin- 
akers to port. The running was very close, Minota 
rounding the west mark a little in the lead. The wind- 
ward mark showed a steady and gradual gain for Beaver, 
she making 1m. 4s. in the three miles. The times were: 


1st Leg. 2d Leg. 3d Leg. Round. 
Bowes st Nia ee 0 25 4 0 34 30 0 21 26 1 21 43 
Mimete. (608i 30288. oc 0 25 32 0 33 26 0 21 54 1 23 52 


This race ended the formal trials, the record by points 
standing: 


Points. Prize: Points. Prize. 
Beaver ...ccssceeee 19 $300 Hamilton .......:.. 9 $100 
Minota .....++++++- 16 225 Myrtle 2-052 ctevesss 7 100 
Tosemte <rsicbicoes 12 De WUOEE  dcksincpsedanes 3 100 


In the afternoon the committee held a meeting, but 
came to no decision between Beaver and Minota. While 
the former had made thé best showing in the three days 
of trial racing, the latter was known to be very fast in 
lighter breezes than on the three days; and in the races 
preceding the trials she had shown herself very closé to 
Beaver.. Mr. Jarvis, after repeatedly sailing each 
boat, was himself in doubt as to the better for the cup 
series with a long time limit. 

It was decided to try the two more thoroughly, and 
on Thursday afternoon they sailed two short races inside 


the bay, Mr. Weir, at the request of Mr. Jarvis, steering 


Minota. There was a moderate east wind, with a light 
rain. The times were: 
First Race, : 

1st Leg. 2d Leg. 3d Leg. Course. 
ee. \Canscceqnqoecaed 01013 0 10 20 0 07 3 0 28 06 
MENON idk ccenedcasect 0 10 46 0 09 45 0 07 44 0 28 15 

Second Race. 

WERE dg céudcosevecdos 0 07 20 011 40 0 10 02 0 29 02 
UGE, Sis octeccssveceess 0 07 29 0 11 23 0 10 26 0 29 18 


_Though short, these two races under very even con- 
ditions show how closely the two boats are matched. 





SHAMROCK. 


From the Lliustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 


The final races for the cup against the challenging yacht 
Genesee will be sailed over a triangle of 21 miles from 
the same start as in the trial races or a windward and 
leeward course. The syndicates owning Beaver, Minota 
and Toronto have decided to sell the three at auction at 
the R. C. Y. C. house on Thursday evening, Aug. 17. 


Detroit Y. C. Free-for-All, 


Tue Detroit Y. C. will give the annual free-for-all 
sweepstakes Sept. 11, for prizes: First, $200 in gold. 
championship flag and possession of Hotel St. Claire cup 
for one year; second, $100 in gold; third, $50, and fourth, 
$25. . Prizes will be increased $25 for each yacht over 
eleven entered. In addition to cup, cash prizes and flag, 
there will be a time prize for.45 and 40-footers, and one - 
for 35 and 30-footers. ae 

Entrance fee, $25. All yachts -must enter and receive 
sailing number from the regatta committee at the club 
house before 6 P. M. Sunday, Sept. 10. Each entry will 
be accompanied by a measurer’s certificate from the home 
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club. Entries received before Sept. to by Wm. 
Moebs, 92 Woodward avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Yacht Racing Union Rules govern, with exception of 
Paragraph 3, Section XIV. Crews struck out. All boats 
under 3oft. racing length must accept 3oft. racing meas- 
urement. 

Course.—Triangle, three and one-half miles on each 
leg, twice around, making twenty-one miles in all. Start— 
One and one-quarter miles east of Fourth Crib Light, 
three and one-half miles E.S.E.3¢E., thence three and one- 
half miles N. by W., thence three and one-half miles 
S.W.4%W., twice around. 


New York Y. C. Cruise. 


RENDEZVOUS, NEW LONDON. 
Monday, Aug. 7. 

Tus year’s cruise of the New York Y. C. was the most 
successful, in the matters of interest and attendance, ever 
given by that club. The attendance was far greater than 
at any previous cruise, and great interest was manifested 
in the racing, particularly in the duels between Columbia 
and Defender. The prizes offered were numerous and 
valuable. The programme of the cruise was as follows: 

Tuesday, Aug. 8.—New London to Gardiner’s Bay. 

Wednesday, Aug. 9.—Gardiner’s Bay to Newport. 

Thursday, Aug. 10.—Newport to-Vineyard Haven. 

Friday, Aug. 11.—Squadron will remain at anchor in 
Vineyard Haven. 

Saturday, Aug. 12.—Vineyard Haven to Newport. 

Sunday, Aug. 13.—Squadron to remain at anchor at 
Newport. 

Monday, Aug. 14.—Races off Newport for the Astor 


cups. 
ecsdiny Aug. 15.—Races off Mompost. ‘ 
Wednesday, Aug. 16.—Meeting of the captains on the 
flagship at noon. , 


Second Day, First Squadron Rua. 
NEW LONDON TO GARDINER’S BAY. 
Tuesday, Aug. 8. 


Tuesday morning promised well. There was a good 
whole-sail breeze from the west, which became stronger as 
the race progressed. Interest, of course, centered in the 
racing of the sloops of Class G, in which were entered 
Columbia, Defender, Vigilant and Navahoe. Columbia 
finished first, four minutes and one second ahead of 
Defender, who beat Vigilant by fifty-four minutes. Nava- 
hoe withdrew. The course was thirty miles. The times 
were: 


DD As 


Schooners—Class A. 
Start. Finish. 
3 41 55 
2 43 62 


Corrected, 
4 36 55° 
4 39 56 


Elapsed. 
4 36 55 
4 40 12 
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GARDINER’S BAY TO NEWPORT. 
Wednesday, Aug. 9. 
On Wednesday the race was started in a light, fluky 
breeze, which increased until a good wind blew from 
the S.W. The racing was not as spirited as that of 
yesterday. The course to-day was forty-three miles. 
Columbia defeated Defender by 22m. 55s., probably the 
worst beating Defender has ever received. The schooner 
Hildegarde grounded near Goat Island, Sistae lost her 
topmast and Quissetta her spinaker. The times were: 
Schooners—Class A. 
Elapsed. 
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NEWPORT TO VINEYARD HAVEN. 
Thursday, Aug. 10. ‘ 


The’ start on Thursday was made.from the Brenton’s 
Reef Lightship, and the course was thirty-seven miles to 
Vineyard Haven. The wind blew hard from the south 
and there was a heavy sea and rain. The starting signal 
for the sloops was given at 11 o’clock, and a few seconds 
after Vigilant crossed the line. Next was Syce, Gloriana 
and Navahoe closely bunched and well to windward of 
the others. Next followed Lotowana, Queen Mab, Sa- 
yonara and Katonah. Sistae was next over, followed by 
Acushla II., the sloop Hildegarde, the yaw! Petrel and 
sloop Hussar. 

The starting signal for schooners was given at 11:05. 
Amorita crossed the line at the crack of the gun, followed 
by Alcea, America, Iroquois, Quissetta, Katrina, Colonia, 
Latona and Shamrock. Priscilla II. led the small 
schooners, followed by Rusalka and Neara. Mayflower, 
the old Cup defender, started next, leading Hildegarde, 
Grampus, Glendover,: Newalia, Marguerite, Ariel, Way- 
farer and Gloriana. At 11:20:16 Defender crossed the 
line, Columbia following at 11:20:37. Vigilant finished in 
the lead, with Navahoe second. Columbia beat Defender 
one minute fourteen seconds, elapsed time, their times 


being: ana 
apsed. 
1 


Finish. 
2 21 15 
2 22 08 


Fifth Day, Fourth Squadron Rua. 


VINEYARD HAVEN TO ‘NEW BEDFORD. 
Friday, Aug. 11. 


The weather on Friday was not propitious for a race. 
Rain continued to fall, and the light wind shifted from 
one quarter to another. Defender was becalmed for nearly 
an hour, and was finally towed in. The day’s racing was 
unsatisfactory and uninteresting. The times were: 


Sloops—Class G. 

Start. Finish. 

Columbia 4 59 22 
Defender ... Not timed. 

Vigilant .... 2 08 41 

Navahoe 10 53 52 3 02 03 


08 

Sloops—Class H. 
4 15 03 23 23 
4 06 37 1 10 


Sloops—Class J. 
Pees 


10 50 52 
10 5 10 40 
5 09 07 
Sloops—Class K. 
.-10 51 51 3 32 
10 50 43 Not timed. 
10 52 25 4 01 06 


Sloops—Class L. 
40010 
Not timed. 
Not timed. 
Schooners—Class B. 
10 59 26 3 03 20 
10 56 44 Not timed. 
Schooners—Class C. 
10 55 56 3.17 06 
Marguerite ... --+-10 58 01 Not timed. 
TSOGNOIS isc cevvccoive 10 56 54 4 32 45 
Schooners—Class D. 
3 15 30 
3 08 03 


Columbia 
Defender 


Elapsed. 
5 43 47 


3 14 11 
4 08 11 


Corrected. 
5 48 47 


3411 
4 07 2% 
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VINEYARD HAVEN TO NEWPORT, 
Saturday, Aug. 12. 


The conditions on Saturday were not much better than 
those of Friday. The wind continued light and fluky, and 
at one time the entire fleet was becalmed. The course was 
twenty-two miles, and the race was started in a light 
N.E. wind. Defender led Columbia over the starting 
line by nineteen seconds, but Columbia passed her on the 
first leg and finished nineteen minutes and four seconds 
ahead. The times were: 
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Seventh and Eighth Days, Astor Cups, 
NEWPORT. 
Sunday and Monday, Aug. 13 and 14. 
The fleet lay at anchor at Newport on Sunday. Most 
of the yachtsmen went ashore. There was a Heavy 
fog, which lifted about noon, but shut in again later in 
the day. On Monday the races for the Astor cups were 
sailed. The fog cleared off during the night and a good 
wind blew from the N.E. The start was from Brenton’s 
Reef Lightship and the course was thirty-six miles. 
Columbia beat Defender by thirteen minutes and seven 
seconds, and won the $500 cup. Amorita won the $1,000 
cup by the narrow margin of twelve seconds. On Tues- 
day the races for the wind-up cups will be sailed, and on 
Wednesday the owl and gamecock colors will be rowed for. 
The times of Monday’s races were: 
Sloops. 
Columbia 
Defender 
Schooners. 
Finish. 
4 18 55 
4 21 55 


418 43 
4 25 56 


Horseshoe Harbor Y. C. 


LARCH MONT—LONG ISLAND. 
Sunday, Aug. 13. 

THe Horseshoe Harbor Y. C. sailed its annual regatta 
on Aug. 13 in a fair east wind. The sloop Pyxie carried 
away her throat halyards, but finished the race. The 
course was fifteen miles for sloops, knockabouts and cabin 
cats, and ten’ miles for the open boats. The times were: 

Cabin Sloops—36ft, Class—Start, 2:15. 


O Shima San, H. J. Pratt 


Cabin Sloops—30ft. 
Alerion, A. H. Alker 
Pyxie, C. E. i 


orn 
Bite 
BENS2 RF 


Cabin Sloops—25ft. 
Song and Dance, L. J. 

Open Sloops—20ft. 
Fidget, T. H, Burch, Jr... 
Crawler, Robert Jacob... 
Edwina II., J. N. Gould. 
Nike, Guy Forbes........ 


Knockabouts—25ft. 


SRES 


Midge, F. 
Kittie, Hazen Morse 
n=. §.--C. ie... 
ongoose, Simeon For 
Thelga, A. P. Thayer 


Knockabouts—L5ft. 
Nora, Lewis Iselin 
Fthel B., Charles E. Bewer 
Fiddler, N. P. Voltz 


Cabin Catboats—30ft. Class—Start, 2:10. 
Sconce, A, V. Smith 
Wenaumer, E. 


24 S8ers 
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Open Cats—25ft. Class—Start, 2:10. 
Fairy, Frank E. Towle, J 
Marguerite, S, G. Pool 
Opes Cats—20ft. Class—Cruising—Start, 2:10. 
. Price 


Miriam, p: 
Iris, J. L. 

Open Cats—20ft. Class—Racing—S 2:10. 
Dx, Robert ter se es 
Spunk, C. E. Silkworth 


Open Cats—15! 

Lebster, T. J. S, Flint....... 
Scout, Hall 
Bouncer, 
Old Squaw, S. F. Carstein ei ; 

The winners were O Shima San, Alerion, Song and 
Dance, Crawler, Spindrift, Nora, Oconee, Win or Lose, 
Fairy, Miriam, Kazaza and Bouncer. 
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The 30-Footers at Newport. 


THE 30-footers sailed a race on Aug. 8 over the Briggs 
Ledge course in a N.W. wind, the times being: 


Start, 3: Finish. 
Asahi, Lo 5 22 59 
ere L% 

speranza, H. O. 
Wawa. R. Brooks 
Carolina, Pembroke Jone: 
Dorothy, H. P. Whitney 
Veda, C. Vanderbilt, Jr. 
Pollywog, A. H. Paget ‘a 


On Aug. 10 a race was sailed in a stro 
heavy seas, the times being: 
Vasacto TL, H, B. Du 

. H. B. ea 
Wawa, R. Brooks........ 
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White Bear Y. C. 


St. Paut, Minn., Aug. 6—In the White Bear Y. C. 
regatta yesterday, over a course of eight knots for the 
20-footers, six knots for others (except the larks— 
four knots), a light breeze prevailed. The feature of the 
race was the close sailing of Wierdling and Keewaydin, 
which came in from center to the home buoy side by side, 
Wierdling round the buoy one second in the lead. The 
times were: 













s Finish. Elapsed. 
CONE BES US isc evecare cck sc edecc Ee tvabecitsoe’ 4 61 58 1 41 58 
BRE Ase Cote wicindeatebaces 4 54 37 144 
Mahto ...... eek beet da vase eee e eethis celts sbeta Withdrew. 

" 20ft. Sp 
Sse 3. canis. da0c hens 37 33 1 22 33 
WIBURE 5 icscnscdsvenes -4 41 50 1 26 50 

eewaydin .......... -4 41 51 1 26 51 
‘0 We cgacces ft eeed ; «+4 45 29 1 30 29 

. 17ft. Class—Start, 3:15. 

Xenia ....... «gable sdinedeitn-aacthtalabanee smpntl Seas 1 24 36 
SRMEEE Shsocecnahende qéecacaqcssoqvenacsoosececsd 44117 1 26 17 
21ft. Sloops—Start, 3:20. 

PONG a Fi Se Leste cisssewes SSSUIESS TES. UESE Ss 4 46 58 1 26 58 
CO Bai oi ce Veees GeWeensee 4 47 22 1 27 22 
GENS SUI ise cbvtvevivccveaes 4 48 15 1 28 15 
HE ag Soe Cesc Berke ee VIVA Bed Tees Teese 4 52 08 1 32 08 
Larks—Start, 3:20. 

Chippy - «...seccseeees cadisauceunwas veeaeherseseen 4 51 30 1 31 30 
Gypsie .. wa 4 52 43 1 32 43 
Broncho -4 53 02 1 33 02 
Starling . 4 57 45 1 37 45 
SE cde a ctaah crash eae hbtabaccheesaccisinsceien 4 58 26 1 38 26 








Grapshoating. 





your shoot to be announced here send in 


Fixtures. 


Aug, 15-17.—Little Rock, Ark.—Arkansas State Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation’s ninth annual tournament; $375 added; two-cent targets; 
Rose system. Paul R. Litzke, Sec’y. 

Aug. 16.—Elkwood Park.—All-day sweepstake shooting. 

Aug. 17.—West Chester, Pa.—First of intercity contests between 
ten-men teams of the Phoenix Gun Club, the West Chester Gun 
Club and the Shuler Gun Club. 5 

Aug. 18.—Hackensack, N. J.—Hackensack River Gun Club’s live- 
bird shoot at Heflich’s grounds, Hackensack River Bridge, Pater- 
son Plank Road. John L. Chartrand, Sec’y. 

Aug. 19.—New Brunswick, N. J.—Central New Jersey Trap- 
Shooters’ League contest, on grounds of Brunswick Gun Club. 

Aug. 19.—Elkwood Park, ng Branch, N. J.—Pennsylvania 
os cup, Soe oo Wad i be see wha 6 

ug. 20.—Jersey City, N. J.—Opening shoot of the Hudson Gun 
Ciwb. A. L. Hughes, Sec’y 

Aug. 22.—Worcester, Mass.—All-day target shoot of the Worces- 
ter Sportsmen’s Club; $40 added. A. W.. Walls, Sec’y. 

Aug. 23.—Atlantic City, N. J.—Elliott-Crosby contest for E, C. 
cup, emblematic of target championship. 

Aug. 23.—Elkwood Park, Long Branch, N. J.—West End handi- 
cap, birds, $20, birds included; 12 noon. 

Aug. 23-25.—Spirit Lake, Ia—C. W. Budd and Fred Gilbert 
tournament; $300 added. 

Aug. 25- ee Iil.—Tournament of the Eureka Gun Club; 
$100 added. r. C. W. Carson, 3872 Cottage Grove avenue, Sec’y. 

Aug. 26.—Elkwood Park.—Grand national handicap, 50 birds, $50; 
10 o'clock. 

‘ Aug. 30.—Elkwood Park.—Dewey handicap, 15 birds, $15; 

o’e' » 

Aug. 30-31—Auburn Me.—State tournament-on the grounds of 
the Auburn Gun Club. L. A. Barker, Sec’y. 

Sept. 2.—Elkwood Park.—Country Club handicap, 20 birds, $20; 
11:30 o’clock. 

Sept. 4.—Schenectady, N. Y.—Schenectady Gun Club’s Labor 
Day shoot. H. D. Strong, Sec’y. 

Sept. 4.—Brooklyn, L. I.—Fulton Gun Club’s Labor Day shoot. 

Sept. 5-7.—Omaha, Neb.—Du Pont Gun Club’s fourth annual 
tournament. G. H. Moore, Sec’y. 

Sept. 6.—Lyndhurst, N. J.—John Wright’s live-bird shoot. 

Sept. 6-7.—Portsmcuth, Va.—Tournament of the Interstate As- 
coe mag auspices of the Portsmouth Gun Club. W, N. 

ite, "y. 
Sept. 19-26._—Cherokee, Ia.—Cherokee Gun Club’s third annual 


tournament. J. D. Anderson, Sec’y. 
Sept. 19-21.—Hastings, Neb.—Amateur tournament of_ the 
Hastings Gun Club; added; 2-cent targets. W. S. Duer, 


anager. 
Sept 19-22.—Detroit, Mich.—Jack Parker’s eighth international 
tournament; live birds and targets; $500 cash added. 

Aug. 23.—Canton, Ijl.—Annual tournament of the Canton Gun 
Club. J. C. Thompson, Jr., Sec’y. 
Sept. 26-27.—Midway Park (Between Warren and Miles), Trum- 
bull County, O.—The_ Rummell-Gaston tournament. 

Sept, 28-29.—Alton, Ill.—Third annual open tournament of the 
Piasa Gun Club. F. C. Riehl, Sec’y. ; 

Oct. 6-7.—Pawling, N. ‘Y.—Tournament of Pawling Rod and Gun 


Club; targets and live birds. 
Oct. 23-28.—Nashville, Tenn.—Belle Meade Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment; targets and live birds; $500 added. W. R. Elliston, Sec’y. 


Nov. 21-22.—Sioux City, Ia.—Second annual live-bird tournament 
of the Soo Gun Club; added money in every event. E. R. Chap- 


man, Sec’y. 
Brooklyn Gun Club.—Third Saturday of each month, Francotte 
contest. Fourth Saturday of each month, Grand American 
fiendicap free-entry contest. 


A 2—New York Vicinity.—Interstate Association’s Grand 
American Handicap. Edward Banks, Sec’y. 

June 3-8.—Utica, N. Y.—Forty-second annual tournament of the 

ew York State Association for the Protection of Fish and Game. 

enry L. Gates, Sec’y. 5 

June 5-7,—Columbus, O.—Ohio Trap-Shooters’ League tourna- 
ment. J. C. Porterfield, Sec’y. a3 

June 11.—New York Vicinity.—Interstate Associations Grand 
American Handicap target tournament. Edward Banks, Sec’y. 

June —.—Tournament of ey Trap-Shooters’ League, first week 


in June. J. C. Porterfield, Sec’y. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 





ednesday of this week the Connecticut State League will 
2 ¥ . ds of the Parker Gun P.. Shooting 





Mr; John Parker’s eighth annua! international tournament, Sept. 
19-22, at Detroit, Mich., is an international event, toward which 
the good, will of all shooters centers. “Jack,” as the boys endear- 
ingly address this popular manager, always has some novel feature 
which adds interest to the shooting. his year the programme 
is arranged as follows: The Peters Cartridge Company adds . 
Chere will be three days at targets, one day at live birds. . Each 
target day $100 is added to the programme events; and $100 is 
ad to the international live-bird event, which is at 25 birds, en- 
trance $25, and international trophy, value $150; to winner;. three 
wins are necessary to constitute a title. For the four days’ general 
average there are $100 set apart, divided 35, 20, 15 and 10 per cent. 
Of the ten target events each day four are open to all without a 
handicap; in six events the experts are handicapped as follows: 
A gg set of five traps is arranged for them; two of the traps 
léyds. from the score and 5ft. apart; two traps 2lyds. from the 
score and llyds. 2ft. apart, and one trap 45yds, from the score, used 
to throw incoming targets. The amateurs shoot on traps atranged 
after the Pageant system. There will be contested each’ day at 
targets the individual target trophy, the individual team trophy and 
a — trip to St. Clair Flats, where there is shooting and fishing 
galore. 


The programme of the Lake City Gun Club’s sixth annual 
tournament, Warsaw, Ind., Aug. 23 and 24, is alike for each day. 
There are twelve events, of which six are at 10, two at 15, two at 
20, and two at 25 targets. Shells and guns shipped care of the 
secretary, J. S. Campfield, will be delivered at the grounds free 
of charge. Shooting commences at 9 o’clock. Events held open 
for shooters arriving on forenoon trains. Targets 2 cents. Purses 
in 10-target events, 50, 30 and 20 per cent.; all other events 35, 
30, 20 and 15 per cent. Ten per cent. will be deducted and di- 
vided each day among the five high guns shooting through the day's 
programme. Shooting for price of targets not allowed until after 
the regular events are finished. Magautrap and bluerocks. The 
programme sets forth the following: ‘“‘Reduced fare can be se- 
cured on all railroads by purchasing your tickets to Winona 
Assembly grounds, which is only a short distance from Warsaw. 
Ask your ticket agent for rates.’ 


The programme of the Worcester Sportsmen’s Club, Aug. 22, 
can be obtained of the secretary, Mr. A. W. Walls, Worcester, 
Mass. There are ten events, of which the first four havé 50 targets, 
three at 10, one at 20, with a total entrance of $3.50. The re- 
maining six events have a total of 100 targets, with a total 
entrance of $10, and in these events (5 to 10 inclusive) Mr. A. B. 
F. Kinney will give $25 to the six highest averages, as follows: 
$8, $6, $4, $3, $2, and $2.. At 2 o’clock a 100-target race will be 
shot, known traps, unknown angles, between Messrs, E. C. Grif- 
fith, of Pascoag, R. I., and C. E. Forehand, of Worcester. Sweep- 
stake purses divided 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. Take Greendale 
cars; stop off at Huntington avenue. 


There is an ofd éaying that if one cannot eat oats one must eat 
hay; but that saying robably was in vogue before the carriage was 
horseless, or rather before the horse was carriageless. In either 
case the matter has nothing to do with lambs. On Sept. 4 
the Parker Gun Club at its Labor Day shoot offers, in addition to 
the regular events, a sheepbake. This absolutely solves the in- 
tricate problem of an equal division of everything in sight among 
the men who cannot shoot or who can shoot, inasmuch as what 
a contest loses at targets he can in percentage make up on lamb, 
and what he gains on targets he can still more make up on lamb. 
This is an event in which the lambs will get the worst of it, for 
oe will be cooked to a turn and eaten. Paste the date in your 
at. 


The Fulton Gun Club’s all-day Labor Day shoot, Sept. 4, will 
commence at 10 o’clock. Targets thrown at 1% cents. Optional 
sweepstakes. Handicap shoot for loving cup, entrance $1; 
targets. Refreshments on grounds. The shoot takes place on Mr. 
Richard Oseing’s farm, Crescent street and Plunder’s Neck road, 
old Farmers’ Club grcunds. Take King’s County L to Crescent 
Station. A ten minutes’ walk toward the old mill, or the stages 
at the station, fare 5 and 10 cents, will land the visitor at the 
grounds. 


Mr. J. S. S. Remsen, the president of the Brooklyn Gun Club, 
is spending the latter part.of his vacation in Clinton county, New 
York, a month having nearly elapsed since he began his outing. 
With his father and mother he enjoyed a a. ride on the 
St. Lawrence from Montreal, Quebec, and up the Saguenay. In 
a letter to a friend Mr. Remsen naively adds: “You may tell the 
boys that the two most distinguished a, Mac and J. S. S. 
R., are ruling the northern portion of the State of New York.” 


Jas. Cowan, of Philadelphia, defeated Ed Johnson, of Atlantic 
City, N. J., in a match at 100 live sparrows per man, 2lyds. rise, 
last week. The match took part of two days, as on the first: da 
there were not enough sparrows; the second part of the matc 
was shot on Friday, Aug. 11. Cowan won by 92 to 86. Cowan 
lost 7 dead out, only one bird of his 100 getting away. The 
match was for $250 a side—bona fide—with the addition of several 
fat side bets, as both parties were confident of winning. 


Atlantic City, N. J., is likely to have a happy quarter of an 
hour before this month ends, for in addition to the E C cup 
dialectic debate between Messrs. Elliott and Crosby there is to 
be a matter of definition between Messrs. Elliott and Young 
anent the cast iron trophy. This will take place on Aug, 24, the 
day after the E C cup contest. The man who can go through this 
test without leaving any of his epidermis on the barbed wires is 
worthy of being hailed as great. 


The Marlin Fire Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., is building a 
new power house, which will supplement the direct belted steam 
engine with a new up-to-date electric power plant. It will accom- 
modate two compound high-speed engines, rated at 120 horse 
power each, with a corresponding battery of boilers. The firm 
expects to have the new work completed in October, 


In our trap columns Mr. Edward Banks makes an expert 
criticism on the “N. P. L.” system of division of purses at trap- 
shoots, holding that the new system’ is but a perversion of the 
Rose system. If shooters are in good faith looking for a sterling 
equitable system, there is no improvement to be made on the 
Rose system. On this subject we are ready for debate. 


On Sept. 4 the Parker Gun Club at its Labor Day shoot offers 
in addition to the regular events a sheepbake. This comes nearer 
to solving the intricate problem of a division of everything in 
sight among the shooters, for what a contestant loses in per cent. 
at targets he may make up on lamb, and in this case the lambs 
are literally cooked to a turn. Paste the date in your hat. 


On Saturday morning, Aug. 12, Ed Johnson’s backers sted 
with Sporting Life $50 to bind a challenge to shoot Mr. Harold 
B. Money a match at 100 live birds, 30yds. rise, 50yds. boundary, 
for $250 or a side. The only stipulation made was that the 
match should not be‘shot on Tom Morfey’s grounds at Lyndhurst, 
N, J., as Mr. Johnson was not in favor of it. ; 


Mr. T. W. Morfey has made a serious error in ereviding birds 
of such high quality that a gun, good eye and first-rate skill are 
necessary to snatch them out of the realm of goose eggs in the 
scores. And yet Messrs. Doty and nay made a pretty score 
on them. The real shooter should not hesitate to accept the 
hardest that can be presented. 


At Washington Park, Kansas City, on Aug. 5, there was an 
excellent team race at 60 live birds, between Messrs. J. D. Sweet 
and C, S. Gottlieb on the one side and Messrs. N. Beach and 
W. S. Allen on the other. The first two killed 24 each; of the 
second two, Allen killed straight, while Mr. Beach got 23, the 
teams thus tieing on 48. 


Mr. E. Hough, in “Western Traps,” mentions that the Eureka 
Gun Club, of Chicago, has violated some of the solemn tradi- 
tional dogmas of the trapshooting world, inasmuch as it will 
give a tournament entirely free from the usu of the sandbag. 


ou may read all about it in “Western Traps.” 

John Wright has considered that as chief functionary of the 
Brooklyn Gun Club his many pupils, who sales a course of in- 
struction at his Polytechnic Shooting School, need a little 
—— on live birds, so he has fixed on Sept. 6 as the date 

¢, will announce the curriculum later. 


The Portland Gun Club, of Portlan 
Dyke memorial fund the proceeds of 
at its interstate tournament last week. 


Me., devoted to the Van 
0. 3 event of the first day 
This generous act 


the fund $15, and exhibited on the part of the club a measure of 
good will deserving of all praise. ; 


Tx. Ww. he Cordon, of San pment. Lew, will be a vies 
in ew some an e com at- 
Wright’s shoots for the gun Fee Giz to G, A. Hy 
be correspondingly warmed up. Doctor is a warm shooter 
when in good form. 


Mr. Jack Parker, of thie Peters Catttidge Cot was a4 visitor 
in New York on Monday of this wie and oats business as 
being first rate. His firm’s new shotgun shell, Peters deal, he 
describes as being up to date in every particular. 

Messrs. Fanning and Hallowell are contemplating a race of 
endurance and skill, 500 or 1,000 targets in an afternoon. There 
are others who have an eye on this event, which is likely to take 
place in the near or remote future. 


The secretary of the New York State Association for the Pro- 
tection of Fish and Game, Mr. Henry L. Gates, informs us that the 
first week in June, 1900, is fixed upon for its forty-second tourna- 
ment at Utica, N. Y. 


The next contest for the target championship, of which the E C 
cup is the emblem, is fixed to take place at Atlantic City, N. 1 3 
at ot aa Messrs. Elliott the holder, and the challenger, re- 
spectively. 

At the monthly shoot of the Stock Yards Gun Club, Kansas 
City, “4 5, Mr. R. K. Campbell was the winner, with a straight 
score of 25 kills, 18 of which were made with one barrel. 


Mr. G, W. Stockwell killed 24 out of 25 birds at th 
of the Veteran Gun Club, Kansas City, Ae a nae oe 


BERNARD WATERS. 





Philadelphia Trapsbooters’ League. 


io 12.-There was rather a light attendance to-day at the 
fourth tournament of the series of the Philadelphia Trapshooters’ 
League. The shooting was inferior to the real capabilities of those 
present. In the team race, three-men, 25 targets, unknown angles, 
the scorés were as follows, that of the Independent Gun Club, 
63 out of 75, being the winning score: 

Independent Gun Club—Ridge 28, Wolstencroft 18, Longnecker 
ag Ox a, cs 

orist Gun Club Team No. 1—Anderson 21, 9 Hlo- 
well 21; total 61 Cartledge 19, Hallo 

Glenwillow Gun Club Team No. 1—Cowan 20, McFalls 17, Free 
* sate I ¢ 

Silver Lake Gun Club Team No. 1—O’Brien 22 Wi $s 7 
Edwards 15; total, 54. : one 

Southwark Gun Club Team No. 2—Downing 12, Fox 20, Peden 
ay total, Ps L 

eystone ootin: eague Team No. 1—Joh y 
Franklin 12; total, 7 7 aan: A: SOR 

Clearview Gun Club—Fisher 16, Senat 16, Miller 17; total, 49. 

Southwark Gun Club Team No. 2—Burt 13, Fisher 16, Wood- 
stager 17; total, 46. ; 

: —? Gun Club Team No. 2—Harris 18, Bell 13, Smith 15; 
otal, 46, 

Florist Gun _Club—Hancock 10, Eziah 12, ‘Mills 20; total, 42. 

; Soe Gun Club feam No. 1—Wilert 8, Felix 14, Ford 19; 
otal, 41. 

Individual membership handicap, 30 targets, 15 known, 15 un- 
known angles, the results were as follows: 

Back score: Hallowell 27, Longnecker 25, Franklin 24, Park 23, 
George 17. 

Regular score: Ridge 28, De Houpt 25, O’Brien 25, Ford 26, 
H. Fisher 24, Longnecker 24, Smith 24, Cartledge 24, Senat 24, 
Redifer 23, Edwards 23, Winchester 23, Park 21, Russell 21, Felix 
21, Hallowell 20, Anderson 20, Bell 19, J. Fisher 19, Burt 19, 
Franklin 18, George 17, McFalls 16, Miller 14, Puff 13, Morrison 14. 

Banks was the only contestant who shot through the sweepstake 
events, and he outshot his competitors. 


















Events: 2. 6:48 's @*?:. 3-62 
Targets: 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 
Bc coda inci 012310139 §Y Hb 8H 
Wolstencroft 1 il 1001310 4 9 «tL. = 
Fanning ... 9 13 10 11 10 .. 10 .. 
De Houpt 2°33: 3 . , 
Redifer .. SE de ae} Bee Se 10 
Franklin 9 8 6-7 9 9 4 
Dorp .. OD tea Ba OB & Bas 29 
RU richest cakecavs vase . S38 BS ts... 12 
Longnecker ...........+. ee Bee Se I Oi Eh at". 
Harris — ........ Miciseudn ere CR Se es..." 652 
WMO Ses idcccesdeckcsavaes ete a ee 
CR on cb cide vecdicdeds oS Ti: B:.. e 
Hallowell ...... sididabvect 5 SE OB. ue: Bran 
Urian S Oe. acne: Se 
Davis Bi be Fees 
Bell re aes ko. Soe ll 
Se 4 B46 Tae F 
reden WE cee te | 30. Oey < . 
Butts seta, oe aa Bs 
Burt Spek Sd Ode we) har eet ee 
Henry S60. 25 268-9 
Miller We dt dal. eee i wa) ea” eee 
Cowan «se Be i daaes ea, oan 
Anderson . ‘ap << 8 10 13 10 12 .. 13 
Westcott ....... win * 7 O18 oe ORS 
Cartledge ‘ Tee Se UW ea oe te 
irk ; Ea’; Wake, 446 ee ae 
BOD codguctca ; da ldots Men Re es 
Smith Mee. $0 Oe ee se 
Downing co ue on i 
George aa ae 12 aa 
Betson es. we a: oe? oe 
Senat eer eas ek ee: eS 
Puff Se ee 
Free ccccccccccccccercccccccccces oe mS 2 * 
Raich sonegeue es a 3B ‘ 


Trap at Baltimore. 


Battimore, Md., names 10.—At Westport to-day there was a race 
in which was displayed extraordinary skill, the event being th: 
contest for a gold medal given by the management. There wer: 
sixteen contestants, and the conditions called for 100 targets. At 
the end of the first 50 Schultze was high man with 49, Malone se 
ond, 48; Fox third, 47; Lupus fourth, 46; Storr fifth, 45, and 
Hawkins had 44. At the end of the 75th round Schultze led with 
72, Lupus second with 70, Storr third with 69 and Malone and 
Fox fourth with 68. Hawkins withdrew. The finish was exciting, 
the three leaders going thereafter to the end without a miss. 
Schuitze won by the high score of 97 out of a possible 10). 
Schultze, who arrived late, shot his last 25 under great difficulty, 
the rain falling in torrents. 

The longest run of the day was made by Capt. Malone. He 
broke 78 straight. A peculiar thing about the medal shoot was 
that all high men had one bad round of 25, with the exception of 
the ‘winner. The winning of the event, a popular one, stamps 
Schultze as one of the finest trap shots in the State. The first 
four events in the annexed table constitute the 100-target medal 


race. The fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth events were races at 
10 targets: 

Targets: 25 25 25 2510101010 Targets: 25 25 25 25 10 10 10 10 
Schultze.. 24 25 23 25......10 Billy...... 2191919 7 8.. 9 
Storr...... 24 21 24 25...... 10 Higgins... 181818 21...... .. 
Malone.... 24 24 20 25... .. 610 M Reef. 18191921 6 7 7.. 
Fox....... 24 23 2122 9 8 910 Hawkins.. 22 22 22...... 9.. 
Leland.... 22 22 222410 9 9.. Hill....... CME kat ce ae ua of 
Lupus..... 2323219 8 ...... Stansbury. 2019... .......... 
Stanley.:..'21 20 20 ZA .. «c'.. «« Baughman 10 .. 0. 02.050 oe ee 

ied Ee Oe Oe RS kW ee a OOD ia HE od 0d de ce cn tu, on 

The order of the three leaders was: Schultze 97, Storr 91, 
Malone 91. 





On the 29th ult. I had a unique experience on Loch Cama, 
Sutherlandshire. I was trolling a 4in, trout on a No. 8 hook with 
two large triangles. I was winding in my line, and when there 
was about ds. out a sea gull pounced down upon the bait. I 
reeled in quickly, wherew the gull flew about 20ft. in the air 
with the bait in his mouth, Continuing to reel up, I pulled the 
fish out of his bill, but he swooped down upon it and seized it 
almost as soon as it touched the water and again bore it aloft, 
when my reeling up-dragged it from him once more. The — took 
the bait for the third time, and only decided to abandon the chase 
when I had reeled up to within l0yds. of the boat. The trout was, 
of course, very much torn, but I think the guli kept clear of the . 
hooks. The common gull on Loch Cama_breeds in great numbers 


on the largest island. They are v determined birds, and drive 
all intruders (including cattle, which daily swim from the main. 
land) very summarily away. year I saw a rook, which had 
evidently too ¢ to the nests, being driven away from the 
island by over a lis. The victim tried his utmost to escape 
from. his ; but they stuck closely to him and beat him 
into water, frustrating every attempt he made to rise 
attacking him for about # quarter of an hour, and 

my boat was close upon them, When | 


up it was quite dead.—London Ficid, 
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WESTERN TRAPS. 


Eureka First Annual Target Tournament. 


Sie 
_ Curcaco, Ill., Aug. 12.—That enterprising and progressive shoot- 
ing company Eureka Gun Club, of Chicago, has this week de- 
termined to take one more: step forward in the way of progress. 
Meetings have been held by the board of directors, and it has 
been determined to hold a two days’ target tournament, one of more 
than usual importance, the dates being Aug. 2 and The club 
will add $100 cash, ahd will do this out of its own resources, and 
will not solicit a single sporting goods house for a dollar or a 
favor, being eminently able to stand on its own strength when 
it gives a shoot. This will be a first-class shoot; of that every- 
body may be assured, for Eureka does not do things by halves. 
The grounds at Senevty-ninth street and Vincennes avenue are 
amply outfitted to take care of the crowd, and there will be hot 
refreshments, hot ammunition and a hot time guaranteed. Please 
let all shooters paste Eureka date in their hats. 

This movement of Eureka Club in holding a target shoot just 
upon the eve of the opening of the fall shooting season is one 
requiring a certain determination, for by that time the target 
season will be drawing to a close, or at least to a brief pause. et 
it is quite sure that this club will give a good shoot, and that it 
will be well patronized, both by local and non-resident talent. The 
intention is the unselfish one of stepping into the breach of a dead 
time in Chicago shooting and giving the boys something to stir 
things up a bit. We have nothing on our shooting strings of 
special interest at this moment outside of the club events. Our 
celebrated Cook County League is defunct, our live-bird medals 
are all shot cut to a finish, and things are too dull to be de- 
sirable. Eureka wishes to whoop matters up a bit, and it is to 
be hoped and believed that she will do this in her usual success- 
ful and thorough-going fashion. The boys will do well to come 
and bring their knitting with them. There will be a magautrap 
and a set of five expert traps on the side. 

The secretary of Eureka Gun Club is Dr. C. W. Carson, 3872 
Cottage Grove avenue, Chicago, and he will mail programmes of 
Eureka tournament on application. It should be Soene in mind 
that this tournament is proposed as the first annual shoot of the 
club, and it is the intention to make a fixture of this summer target 
sheot; so it is hoped that the patronage will be such that the 
matter shall at the bret step go beyond the stage of experiment. 


Chicago Badge Shoots. 


The movement to continue in effect the lively live-bird series 
which is now closed and retired is taking form rapidly, and will 
probably result in an extension of the open medal idea. The boys 
are taking up subscriptions at $5 apiece for the purpose of pur- 
chasing a suitable championship medal, which will be oe 
for in open shoots much after the rules governing the Montgomer 
Ward medal shoots. There will be the opportunity to shoot for 
the medal alone or for the purse, as may be desired, as has been 
earlier mentioned in these columns. This series, if established, 
will give the local gun lovers something to keep them busy. Just 


at this writing there is but little on the shooting boards of this 
town, 


Canton, 


The twenty-fourth annual amateur tournament of the Canton Gun 
Club, of Illinois, will be held Aug. 23. Sergeant system. Blue- 
rocks. J. C. Thompson, Sec’y. 


Don’t Have to Travel. 


Lovers of the tournament game may perhaps miss now and then 
at the score the familiar face of Harvey. McMurchy, of the Hunter 
Arms Co. It seems that Mr. McMurchy is not traveling very much 
because he does not have to travel, and indeed is afraid to. travel, 
lest he be troubled with too many orders. This is more like good 
times, though it is rough on the firm, as well as the shooters, Mr. 
McMurchy advises me as below: 2 

“I am pleased to write you that we are very. busy indeed, and 
simply covered with orders. We. shall be compelled to refuse 
orders. for at least 1,500 L. C. Smith guns this year. We are en- 
larging. our plant, and hope to increase our. production one-third 
next year over anything we have ever turned out heretofore. I 
shall no doubt be in .your city. this fall; at present do not travel 
any, as can receive no orders except for special guns.” 

E, Hoves. 

480 Caxton Buitpine, Chicago, Il, 


Garfield Gun Club. 


Curcaco, Aug, 12.—The following scores were: made on our 
grounds to-day. The weather was fine, but - quite sultry. The 
targets dipped badly, and the scores were somewhat -disappoint- 
ing as a consequence, Dr. Shaw’ won Class’ A medal on the 
splendid score of 24. John’ Wolff and A: Hellman tied on 20 for 
B medal, which was won by Wolff in ‘the shoot-off.. Smith, 
Cornelson ‘and J; Fanning ‘tied for Class C medal on 14, which 
was finally won by Cornelson in a shoot-off: . 

Quite a number of visitors were present, several ladies being 
among the number, and all seemed to enjoy themselves. 


Team shoot: . 

Hicks’ team: Hicks 15, Dr. Meek 18, J. Wolff 12, N. Ford 11, 
Mrs. Shaw 10, Dr. Mathews 9, S. Young 8, Workman 0, Pollard 
9, Stricklik 10, L. Wolff, Sr., 8, L. Wolff, Sr., 3; total 108. — 

Dr. Shaw’s team: Dr. Shaw 15, Richards 12, Hellman 12, Smedes 
7, Parker, Jr.. 9, Cornelson 12, Fanning 12, Smith 13, Dr. O’Byrne 
5, Thomas 7, L. Wolff, Sr., 3; total 107. 

Trophy shoot: 

L Thomas 
N Ford 
Pollard 
Workman 
Dr Meek 
Dr Shaw 
Mrs Shaw 
Hellman 


1000110001110001111011000—12 
0111101111011000101011111—17 
0011 100110001010011101111—14 
0110101010111111100010100—14 
0100001101111113110111111—18 
1110111111111111111111411—24 
1101110100110111111001011—17 
1110111101011111110111011—20 
Richards 0010011011111111101111101—18 
Smedes 1101100110110100111100001—14 

1110101101111111011111011—20 
{ ; 0001000000000— 


, Wolff, Sr 8 
| Fenaine 0100011101010111011100101—14 
F Smith 1111001100100101111100010—14 
Cornelson 0010100101100011111101101—14 
«+ -1201191111113100111111111—22 
-0011001101111100011000010—12 
01010111000000010111910]—12 
110110001010110110110010—13 
-1010111101111001011011111—18 
..1101100110111101010111101—17 
1101110111100111101110011—18 
1101111011011100101001111—16 
0191211111111111100111011—21 


Dr O’Byrne.. 

Stricklik .. 

Young 

Dr Mathews 

} G Parker..........csecesesssececes 


Workman 
Dr Meek . 
Dr Shaw . 
Heliman .... 
Mrs Shaw . 
Richards 


J Wolff .. 
*Five pairs. 


Cornelson 
Stricklik 


ors: ee-amecnaSe 
=e ord Fe See 
Eee: Gi: : 5 


Eureka Gun Club. 


Chicago, Aug. 12—This was a perfect day for shooting. In 
the way come W. D. Stannard won in Class A with 24. ic i 
Morgan won in Class B. Dr. Morton won in Class D.. 

In the Mussey shoot Mr. V..L. Cunnyngham won with a score 
of 24 out of 26, 15 singles and 5 pairs. sae & - 

On Aug. % and 26 the Eureka Gun Club will give a two days 
shoot, with $100 added money; no one : 

In the first event scores were made as follows: F. P. Stannard 
22, Mrs, Carson 18, H. B. Mor, 21, E. Steck 19, V. L. Cunnyng- 
ham 22, W. eeneee 23, J. L. Jones 19. 

The scores in the trophy event follow: 


11011111111111 

110011101101110 - 
~ ; 111110110011111 
V L Cunnyngham, 26..111110111111111 
L ee 101111110111111 
Dr Morton 111010100101011 
W D Stannard, 26 111910111110111 
*Dr Carson 111711111001011 

*For birds only. 


Match: 


V. L. Cunnyngham 19, F. P. Stannard 19, H. B. Morgan 16, 
Dr. Morton 14; total, 68. 

W. D. Stannard, 19, Ed Steck 18, J. L. Jones 12, Mrs. Carson 
15; total, 64. 

Match: 

V. L. Cunnyngham, 15, F. P. Stannard 18, H. B. Morgan 16, 
~~ Morton 14; total 63. 


/. D, Stannard 19, Ed Steck 18, J. L. Jones 12, Mrs. Carson 12; . 


total, 61. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Aug. 12.—A pleasant afternoon shoot was that of the Brooklyn 
Gun Club to-day. The weather was exceedingly sultry, through the 
absence of wind, and the consequent calmness was favorable to 
good scores. 

Dr. A. A. Webber created something of a sensation by appex.- 
ing on the grounds in his new automobile, accompanied by Mr. 
E. A. Apperson, of Kokomo, Ind., the manufacturer of the car- 
riage, and one of the crackerjack shots of his own section. 

The main contest was for the merchandise prize, a fine shell 
case, hung. up for competition by John Wright after the shoot 
had begun. The scores were good, and seven tied for it. In the 
shoot-off there were three left, and of these Dr. Smith. withdrew, 
which left the finish to Dr. Webber and Apperson, the former win- 
ing on a straight score of 15 by 1 target. This was a handicap 
event, with misses added as breaks. e scores: 


Waters 1011.111111011111111101111—22—3—25 
Dudley «+ L00009711010911911119111—-24—-2—25 
Chambers . « »-2109111111011019111011111—22—4—25 
Ashley ~ » -2000100119111111111011111—24—3—-25 
Apperson ... eee MOULE1T191191119111111111—-24—-2—25 
opkins . --1010110010100011001171111—15—5—20 
Smith - » «»2011111101110111111111110—21_6—25 
Tuttle : .. 0011110101011110001111111—17—_5—22 
David « -1000001111191111111101110—23—5—25 
Lane 1111000010011001101001110—13—5—18 
Shoot-off, ties, 26 targets: 
Waters 
Dudley 
Chambers 
Ashley 


Apperson 
Smith 


«+» -1201011011111011111111111—-21—3—24 
- -1110111111101111011101111—21—2—23 
- -1111111100111101001000101—16—4—20 
- -1111111111111011011111111—23—3—25 
- -1110101011311111111111111—23—2—25 
1110101111111111111011111—22—6—25 
0010111101111011110011011—17—6—23 
Shoot-off, two ties, 15 targets: 
Apperson 111111111110111—14 Ashley 
Sweepstakes: 
Events: 
Targets: 
Waters 


111111111111111—15 


o 


6 
15 
2 
4 
11 

8 
10 


is 
12 
14 


SSS: RBRer 
BRS: RSs 


> BSB: 
> tetibe: 


pper 

Stillman 

David 
*No. 3, 10 singles 5 pairs. 
tNo. 8, 15 singles, 5 pairs. 


- 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


Hudson Gun Club, 


“Jersey City, Aug. 13.—The scores of ‘the Hudson Gun Club’s 
last shoot are appended. There was a fair attendance of members, 
although the day was exceedingly hot. Charley Dudley and Mr. 
Pape were shooting new ms, and this accounts for their seem- 
ingly poor scores. Everything will be in readiness for the shoot 
of Aug. 20, and the club as a whole will try to make visiting 
shooters at home. 

345678 91011 


Events: 12 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 


Schorty 897 7 48 9910 9 
Dudley 810 8 9 7 


+ poem enrw~r0m: 


Heritage si ea tebe bs 
Brewer Sy Pee 
Whitle 9 6 5 


porque 


else: OF HOM CONIAIeA 


‘ Hucues, Sec’y. a 


Minneapouis, Minn., Aug. 11.—The number of shooters at yes- 
terday’s shoot of the Minneapolis Gun Club was thirty-five, which 
is the best attendance for several weeks, but sfill not up to what 
it should be. 

The shooting was extremely difficult, owing to the strong, puff 
wind, the scores not being up to the usual standard, althoug! 
fair, the conditions considered. 

The club offered as a prize in the Schlitz event an elegant 
couch robe, which was won by Remington with a score of 19 and 
7 oo allowance, thereby beating Mrs. Johnston and Biffton by 

i: 

In the Paegel badge the club offered a handsome imported 
German stein, which was won by Johnston, the entrance mone 
in this event going to the Humane Society. Mrs. Johnston di 
the best shooting, taking first average Johnston second, Shattuck 
third, Neeley fourth, Jones fifth, and Remington sixth, the balance 
being well bunched for positions. 

Among the visitors were two ladies who shoot, Mrs, Melick and 
Mrs. Adams, both doing excellent in the practice shoots: The 
club will give — néxt week, and desires a full attendance of the 
members. Vis' ate invited to shoot next week, as a num- 
ber of spectators were much interested yesterday, but failed to 
bring guns and ammunition, as they did not know they would be 
permitted to participate. The following are the scores of the after- 


rm events: 
iamond 15 singles, unk 
ty 12, Dr. Bill 13, Jones 40 
orrison 4, Black 11, Gilfillan 16, 


want it. 


, Matthews ... 


tAve: 10, 1896.’ 


Remington, amateur, had 4 birds allowance. He won badge 
“oe hhallen 25 ing] kn gl Joh: 

c €. singles, unknown angles; nston 
21, Brffton 19, Neth 17, Dr. Bill 15 Jones 17, Mrs. Johnston 19, 
L. F. Kenned 15, Black i5, Gilfillan 16, Remington 17, Nelson °, 
16, Sully 16, Woolf 16, Trapton 9, Stone 15, Shattuck 16, Adams 
15, Bryant 15, Fox 12, Chamberlin 15, Noerenberg 19, Gerber 13, 
Melick 18, Mrs. Melick 10, Cooper 15. Johnston won badge and 


erman stein. 

Club badge, 10 singles, unknown; 5 pairs, known angles: 
SE i auhncspencestsesecerse ote nl -11111111_~— ss 11:10 10 10 00—15 

eeley .... --1111100111 = 10:11:10 01 10—14 
Dr Bill... --1111100010 Ss 11: 00.10 10 10—111 : 
genes --111111111—Ss« 10 11:10 10 11—17 

rs Johnston ... --11011111_ =: 10: 11:10 10 10—15 
L F Kennedy... --1111010000~—s 11:10 00 01 10—10 
Black . 0101311011 ~—s:« 10: 11:00 10 10—12 
Remington .-.0011101011 =: 01:10 01 10 00—I10° 
Shattuck 1111111111_~=s 11: 01 11:10 10—17 
Chamberlin 10 00 10 01 0O0— 9 

Noerenberg and Gerber withdrew. 

ones and Shattuck tied for senior badge and Jones withdrew. 

Shattuck won senior badge, Black won junior badge, Neeley won 

amateur badge. 


Fort Smith Gun Club 


Fort Smit, Ark., Aug. 11.—It was 104 in the shade, but it didn’t 
keep the cranks at home, and the regular weekly shoot was run off 
as usual Thursday afternoon. Those present had an enjoyable 
time, as the traps worked well and the hardest birds of the 
season were thrown, which had a tendency to cut down the scores, 

Matthews won the Class A medal in hollow fashion on 23 out of 
25, none of the shooters being within’6 birds of him. y 

Walter Mulraney won Class B medal for the second time, on 
this occasion, however, having good strong competition in the 
gorse of Judge Oglesby and Messrs. Trobridge and Boyd, 

alter wasn’t a bit scared at their chaffing, and shot steadily 
along. When the smoke cleared away he was found to be a two- 
time winner of Class B medal, which, accordifig to the rules, 
places him in Class A, where he will have trouble. 

Mrs. Frank Coffey and her guests, Mr. and’ Mrs. Healy, of 
Fayetteville, honored .the club with their presence, and seemed 
much interested in the shooting. Mrs. Coffey again gave the 
ciub her time and attention as scorekeeper, at which trying position 
she has become an expert. 

Frank Coffey and Judge Oglesby got tangled up in a side bet, 
and contrary to custom the Judge lost, but it didn’t seem to affect 
his spirits much, judging from his happy. effort later in the 
evening at the banquet given in honor oP Lieut. Eberle, of the 
Oregon. 

As several members will be’ away next Thursday attending the 
State tournament at Little Rock, there will probably be no shoot 
here on that day. 

A team composed of Matthews, Leach, Durden and Hunt or 
C p vrgy 4 will probably represent Fort Smith at the State shoot at 
Little Rock in the four-men team race for a trophy representing 
the team championship of the State. The Fort Smith contingent 
— to bring home the individual and the team championship 
medals, 

We can also have the annual tournament here next year if we 

Do we want it? 


Following are the scores. Medal race: 


0111111111111101111111111—23 

- -1110101101110101111010011—17 

- -0110011010111110101101111—17 

- -0001100111101110100111011—15 

- -0110100011101101001011111—15 

- -0110000111011001011011011—14 

.- 00011 011011111001111—14 

Dicdsdeckswaleavkdcotseco dade 1010110101010111100100100—13 
Team race, 25 birds: 


Matthews team—Matthews 22, Oglesby 13, Hunt 11, Trobridge 


Leach 


Boyd’s team—Boyd 10, Leach 21, Coffey 16, Mulraney 12—59. 
Boyd’s team won by 3 birds. Secanrany. 


Concerning the N. P. L. System. 


New York, Aug. 14.—Editer Forest and Stream: In your issue of 
Aug. 12 I notice a communication from Stanstead, in which he 
describes a system of dividin i? at trapshooting contests. 
This system he calls the “N. - . System,” 

The N. P. L. system, while quite equitable, is not new, as it is 
after all nothing but the Rose system slightly elaborated. The 
elaboration is not, to my way of thinking, any improvement. It 
makes the difference between first and second moneys too small, 
in that respect very slosely resembling the Equitable system, the 
chief defect of which is that it draws so slight a distinction between 
the winnings of first and fourth or of first and second. 

In the example quoted by Stanstead the N. P. L. system shows 
up well for the reason that it is an extreme case. I have carefully 
gone through a lot of scores and cannot find any that resemble 
even slightly the supposititious case he quotes. In his example 
there are twenty entries, and only eight of the twenty score 13 or 
better—that is to say, there are twelve contributors whe are out of 
the money. Such a case might have happened five years ago, 
but nowadays the boys shoot too well—that is, those who shoot 
for “the money.” Those who can’t shoot well enough to break 65 
per cent. or better ‘every time, shoot “for targets only.” They are 
wiser than they used to be, having learned wisdom by reason’ of 
experience. 

No system at present devised is more equitable than the Rose 
system, and no system is more easily handled in the cashier’s 
office. In these two respects I claim it is the best of all, and by 
changing the ratio points to suit, the system is well adapted for 
tournaments, or for club shoots where local wolves stick their teeth 
into the fleeces of local lambs—for a time. Epwarp Banks. 


Sactnaw, Mich. Aug. 10.—The day was of the best weather, and 
there was a large crowd of spectators. There were five events, 15 
targets each, and shooting commenced at 10 o’clock. Best aver- 
ages were made by Fred Meidlein and J. Cotter. 

The following are the scores in the five events: 

Events: Events: 

Targets: Targets: 

W Barton Frank Debeck .... 
H G Krogmann... 1310 91014 Chas Andrae 
Ed Carpenter 14 10 10 12 10 Brechtelsbauer.. 
B Baum ........ 10 7 
Plues ... x 
V Kindler 
F Baumgartner ... 
os Smith 
arry Mosier .... 
Ieee Cotter 
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acob Henny ..... 
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Catchpole Gun Club. 


Wo corr, N. Y. ms 5.—The midsummer shooting tournament 
of the Catchpole Gun Club, held on Aug. 3 and 4, was a success 
im every way. The attendance was eee although some shooters 
who always attend the tournaments given by our club were de- 
tained by business matters. 

The weather was v fine for trap-shooting, and everything 
passed off like clockwork. There was as fine a lot of gentlemen 
present as can be found in the State. Among them were Messrs. 
futtle, Knapp, Knox and ee of Auburn, N. Y.; McCord, 
Mosher, Borst and Norton, of Rochester, N. Y.; Denny, Whitne 
and Tallett, of Watertown, N. Y.; Daley and Morris, of Bald- 
winsville, N. Y.; Hunter, Chapman and Wayte, of Fulton, N. Y.; 
Wride, of us, N. Y., and mene opens rom adjoining towns. 
Mr. J. R. Hull, of Parker Bros., Meriden, Conn., came in after- 
noon. of eee and shot finely in a few events. The programme 
called for eight events on Thursday, Aug. 3, and twelve events 
on Friday, Aug. 4. Event No. 8 on Friday was the merchandise 
event, of 20 targets. There were twenty-seven shooters entered in 
this event, and a list of thirty-two omen was presented to the club 
by the business men, so every shooter was sure of capturing a 
prize. Mr. Chapman, of Fulton, N. Y., was high, breaking 20 
straight, and had first choice, closely followed by Mr. Denny, 
of Watertown, N. Y., and Mr. Fowler, of the home club, with 
19 each to their credit. The targets were thrown hard from the 
magautrap, and the shooting was very even. Mr. F. McCord, of 
Rochester, was high man for the entire programme, closely fol- 
lowed by other shooters, as by referring to the averages as shown 
here one will see that among the ten shooters who shot through the 
entire programme there was only a difference of 24 targets from 
the leader to the lowest, or a difference of 9 a cent, shooting 
of the 260 targets, the highest man breaking out of 260 shot 
at, and the lowest breaking 205. 

Following is the general average of those who shot -through 
the programme, also the full score: 















Shot Shot 
at. Broke. Av. at. Broke. Av. 
McCord ........ 260 229 8 .880 Wride ... ---200 212 = .810 
Dalley ..... -.:260 227 -870 Morris -260. 212 -810 
Denny . -260. 224 -860 Mosher -260 208 -800 
Knapp . -260 222 .850 Brigden ... -260 206 8 .790 
WO .ovcdseed 260 86.219 -840 Wadsworth ....260 205 .790 
Events: 1234667 8 91011 12 
Targets: 10 15 10 15 10 20 10 20 10 15 10 15Shotat. Broke. 
TRE si ccTRicvecss 813 81110161018 912 915 160 134 
ND \ Sa cicanphusch 913 9 9 719 718 91410 14 160 138 
MEME. 055. 0045006 813 8138 817 816 79 718 160 125 
ME -sbaccrcgasess 9131013 719 918 914 812 160 141 
WINER os kc cserk cess 814 811 618 713 9 8 810 160 125 
EGOS oes ccth neces 812 712 815 814 7111012 160 124 
BEE ess npces da 912 8141016 9 16 10 14 10 12 160 140 
WHE cx devone ences 8 9 610 6123 814 7...... 120 89 
WYER ) cas seccdspeps 9121013 718 717 812 9 9 160 131 
Wadsworth ........ 813 912 716 714 912 811 160 126 
DGRMRY ” » vc escccccees 9121013 816 919 813 813 160 138 
REE Haran tes> ages 811 610 917 813 6...... 120 3 
Whitney .. 811 8 9 617 715 610 8.. 145 17 
Chapman 912 811 8.. 920 9.. 6.. 110 92 
Hunter ie BP RE Oe 95 64 
PRUE  Sodwocucccaen 7 ve Bek <4 ae. Can ew 85 65 
Uncle Ben ........ ot es Tt 2 Ste ete tT 50 38 
PEE Speteleschasvies oo. ee"se OTD Wie is se Be 85 45 
COUN th teddckicrveve ds .tenedies 22. 612... 5-73 70 7 
NE ins ilivgce> 4s. on-oh 92 918:..1%7 9.. &.. 70 53 
MEER, va dtcddstabe of weds thd coe 1446138 5 4..3. 75 42 
ONE Popkin cd die’ s'0'0 .6y oe a0 sees 17 812 813.. 12 ‘90 70 
Reckman wes - SHEIDM. 65 52 
Knox we'd ae ae Perri 30 18 
MEE” Bab doasenbbeved ide wo S. 13... a: Se 30 21 
*Hull oe 18. 914 45 41 
OS aye wire ‘ie 10. 3 20 10 
PENNE. diecast) 3E Weces ah 04 00 %6 Be 20 9 
* Targets only. 
Events: 1 2 3 4 5 6 7: 8Shotat. Broke 
MEE Civ sdiobitus seb espagorcs vactes 911 9138 912 7% - 100 
Knapp .. 812 812 7131014 100 84 
Brigden . 7101014 9 9913 100 81 
Da ey 714 8131014 911 100 86 
DEGSTES. 0 ov sn cto ces - 8151014 912 712 100 87 
Mosher ..... . 913 81410 9 912 100 84 
McCord .... - $6 96 Ti10B 100 39 
Wadsworth . -10ll 812 Til 812 100 79 
Wride © ...0-8 - 811 613 814 818 100 81 
Wayte.... 810 511 67 9183 100 74 
Beach 26.00. 913 713 810.... 75 60 
Uncle Ben .. te? OS. Os. Be 40 30 
Whitney .... . 6 8 911 810 813 100 73 
Denney ... . 714 815 813 912 100 86 
Tallett - 1014 9111011 9 12 100 86 
Fowler .. s IBD ce 2s OE 60 51 
Burk .... 8.. 6 8 Die 40 31 
a te eee een a 10 8 


There were four moneys; entrance 75 cents “and-$1, 7 
E. A, Wansworts, Sec’y. 





Re Pigeon Shooting. 


THERE has been more or less agitation in the matter of cruelty 
in pigeon shooting, chiefly by members of prevention of cruelty 
societies, and in view of this the following decisions, rendered 
by able jurists, may be of interest and value to those who suffer 
from the mistaken zeal of such men as imagine that their personal 
whims and vagaries are true standards of what is cruel and what 
1s not. se 

The first case is from the records of the Quarter Sessions Court 
of Atleghae county, Pa., 1892, and was quite an important one, 
being the Commonwealth vs, Denny et al. The defendants were 
acquitted. The judge’s charge was as follows: Jeet 

“Gentlemen: Each of these defendants is pepenately indicted 
for cruelty to animals, in that he did eaten and wantonly 
shoot, wound, abuse and ill-treat one pigeon each, belonging to 
said J. O’H.’ Denny and E. H. Mc horter. This was on the 
2ist day of April ast. The pigeon shooting was out in the 
Eighteenth or Nineteenth Ward of this city, in the rural part of 
the city. The case is founded on the Act of Assembly passed in 
1869, which I do not think wary preatly differs from the one of 
1860, that ‘Any person who sha within this commonwealth, 
wantonly or cruelly ill-treat, overload, beat or otherwise abuse any 
animal, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor.’ It is a statute law 
providing against evils that are su sed to exist. A rule in the 
interpretation of statutes, and an old one, well established, is that 
in order to determine what a statute means you must know what 
the law was prior to the passage of the statute, and then see what 
evil was to be cured. Our common law is modified by the statute 
law very largely. There is a common law in regard to animals 
and their treatment by man that is very old, and it is of record 
in one of the oldest books that we have, and one of the best 
law books that we a, It was promulgated at the Garden of 

en to Adam and Eve: x 
Ee ‘God blessed them, and God said unto them, Be fruitful and 
multiply and replenish the earth, and subdue it, and have dominion 
over the fish of the sea, over the fowl of the air, and over every 
living thing that moves upon the earth.” — 

“There are passages of the same general import that have been 
governing mankind ever since. The fish of the sea and the fowl 
of the air and the beasts of the earth are for man, rather than 
man for the beasts. They are to be used for his sustenance, to 
aid him, for his comfort and his pleasure. Now in usuing them 
he must not unn ly ly treat them. The act of As- 
sembly is intended to prevent brutal men and women from un- 
necesarily and wantonly causing pain, where it is not necessary 
in the using of animals for legitimate purposes. 

“These defendants are ean belonging, as I understand, 
to an association; and at pertionior Gere, Chay. wate. spooting, 
as @ test of skill, to see who could kill the most birds, eac 
having 50 shots at 50 birds. That was a | ,. lawful 


their and it was cruelty not 
have it br in. at once and killed. The defendants i, 
On ine owas made for getting the wounded and killing 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


them, and they even killed some birds that they could not tell 
whether they were wounded or not, to a certainty. The birds 
were brought in and were intended to be used for food. But 
assuming for the purposes of this case that Mr. O’Brien’s in- 
ferences were all correct, that there was no such provision as 
the defendants testified to, I am disposed to think, and so 
instruct you, that it is not the cruelty that is intended 
in the act of Assembly, for them to neglect to kill these birds that 
had escaped. I know that a great many humantarians, and es- 
pecially professional humantarians, regard it as their duty to kill 
a wounded animal at once. If a horse gets a leg broken, it is to 
have no chance of being cured, but must shot; and if 
a bird is wounded it must be killed immediately! I have 
never yet heard any well-authenticated case of a man or 
association having communication with horses or pigeons or 
chickens to know whether or not they desire to be shot at once; 
and I find myself often wondering when I see accounts of these 
summary proceedings, and the manner in which, as a matter of 
humanity, animals are put out of the way when injured, whether 
the horse could not sit in judgment over a wounded or crippled 
man, or an old man that has become infirm and incapacitated 
from doing anything and taking care of himself, and decide that 
he should be killed! I am rather inclined to think that, when 
a bird has gotten away a reasonable distance, it is not necessary 
to assume that it will, as a matter of course die, and it is a great 
relief to it and a great advantage to it and a piece, of humanity 
to at once put it out of its pain. We do not know whether a 
wounded bird wants to be oe out of its pain and existence or not. 
I do not think it does, but I do not know; neither do these 
gentlemen know. The matter depends a great deal on sentimen- 
tality, on whim, on education, and on what we have been ac- 
customed to. 

“T instruct you, gentlemen, that your verdict in each of these 
cases should be for the defendants. It is a misdemeanor, and you 
have the right to say who shall pay the costs. It is your duty to 
say who shall pay the costs, and you will determine whether the 
county, the prosecutor or the denfendants shall pay them, 
or the prosecutor and defendants, and in what proportion. I 
might suggest this. to you, that in this case, which has been 
brought as a test case, I have no doubt the prosecutor and those 
around him, and those whom he represents, honestly think that 
this is cruelty. I do not. I do not think you would, if I were to 
submit the matter to you; but it was brought as a test case and 
upon good motives, and I suggest to you that the costs should 
not be put on the prosecutor; and I do not think they ought to 
be put on the defendants, because they’ have not been guilty of 
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of $5 imposed on Mr. Lewis. From this came the present appeal. 

Judge Paxton, as: Chief Justice, delivered the opinion of the 
Supreme Court, which is as follows: “The specific charge in the 
indictment was that the defendent-did ‘unlawfully, wantonly and 
cruelly shoot, wound, torture, abuse and ill-treat a certain pigeon, 
etc. The jury found a special verdict, upon which the court below 
entered. judgment for the Commonwealth. We are, therefore, 
limited to the facts as found. From the verdict we learn ‘that 
the defendent was a member of the association: called the Phila- 
delphia Gun Club; that on Dec. 14, 1887, he attended a pigeon 
shooting match and fired with a gun upon certain pigeons 
liberated from a trap, killing one and wounding another. The 
bird so wounded alighted upon a tree, and as soon as its 
wounded condition was discovered it was killed by a member of 
said club for and on behalf of said defendant, as the 
custom of said club in regard to wounded birds. The birds so 
killed were immediately sold for. food, according to the rule and 
custom of said club.’ 3 i 

“We have thus the finding of the jury that the object of this 
Association was to test the skill of its members in marksmanship. 
In other words, it was a training school for sportsmen, in‘ which 
they could acquire skill in shooting on the wing. This being the 
object of the association, the jury further found that the de- 
fendant attended for the purposes aforesaid. It was conceded 
that had he killed his bird he would not have been liable under 
the act of 1869, But having merely wounded it, he was guilty of 
cruelty under said act. So that the crime consisted, not in the 
fact of the shooting, but in wounding instead of instantly killing it. 
From the facts found 7 the jury, the defendant has merely been 
punished for want of skill. 2 ; 

“It is doutbless true that much pain and suffering is often 
caused to different kinds of game by this unskillfulness of sports- 
men. A squirrel badly wounded may yet crawl to its hole and 
suffer for many hours and days and die. It was not pretended that 
the act applied to such cases. The sportsman in the woods is not 
responsible for the accuracy of his aim under the act of 1869. At 
the same time it is manifest that much suffering would be spared 
wild game if sportsmen were better trained. Skill in shooting 
upon the wing can only be gained by practice. It is not so with 
inanimate objects. There accuracy of aim can be acquired by 
shooting at a mark: It is conceded that the sportsman in the 
woods may test his skill by shooting at wild birds. Why, then, 
may he not do the same with a bird confined in a cage and let out 
for that purpose? Is the bird in the cage any better or has it any 
higher rights than the bird in the woods? Both were placed here 
by the Almighty for the use of man. They were not given to him 
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THE CATCHPOLE GUN CLUB. 


anything that was unusual or anything that has been declared a 
crime, and I suggest that in this case you put the costs upon 
the county. It is able to bear them.” 





The following is a reprint from Forest AND STREAM of Feb. 
26, 1891, and as the matter will show, it deals with a case of 
special importance and significance, as follows: 

In 1887, at which time A. Nelson Lewis, a member of the Phila- 
delphia Gun Club, was indicted before the Bucks County Court 
under the act of March 29, 1869, which makes it a misdemeanor to 
wantonly or cruelly kill or ill-treat, overload, beat or otherwise 
abuse any animal. 

On Dec. 14, 1887, the Philadelphia Gun Club held a pigeon 
shooting match at their grounds.on the “Old Brinkley Home- 
stead,” Andalusia, the other contestants being the Tuxedo Gun 
Club, the Westminster Kennel Club and: the Riverton’ Gun 
Club. The club members and their friends went to the grounds 
by way of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Upon the same train from 
Broad Street Station were two uniformed officers of the Woman’s 
Branch of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty of Animals, 
who openly avowed their intention of making arrests if the match 
should take place. 

The grounds were filled with people, the contest became very ex- 
citing and a large amount was staked on the result. Shortly after 
the shooting began the officers of the woman’s society approached 
the gates and were thet by members of the club, who stated that 
they had intended to meet the issue, and would allow an arrest to 
be made. They did not raise any question as to the right of the 
officers to enter the grounds, because it would not be agreeable 
had any of the visitors or members of the club been arrested. In 
that case, as far as all present were concerned, the day would 
have ended in disappointment. 5 

Then came the question of who would allow himself to be ar- 
rested. None cared to come up to the scratch, although several 
were approached. Finally General Grubb, the president of the 
club, expressed his determination to throw himself into the 
breach if no one else could be found courageous none to do so, 
was appealed to. Without a moment’s hesitation he gave his 
This, for several reasons, was undesirable, and A. Nelson Lewis 
consent, resolving to be sacrificed in friendship to his club mem- 
bers, and that the purpose and pleasure of the guests might not 
be marred. F 4 

Mr. Lewis was then technically arrested and taken before a jus- 
tice of the peace. He was defended by General Dechert. Subse- 
quently the club presented him with a resolution of thanks, highly 
extolling him for the way in which he had stood up for the in- 
terests of the club. : ‘ 

The late Lewis C. Cassidy was to have defended Mr. Lewis, but 
died before the case came.to trial. On the trial the jury returned 
a special verdict, in which they found that it was the custom of 
the Association to hold matches for skill in marksmanship, that 
Mr. Lewis participated in the match in December, 1887, and “for 
the purpose aforesaid fired with a gun upon certain pigeons, liber- 
ated from a trap, killing one and wounding another. The bird 
so wounded alighted upon a tree, and as soon as its wounded 
condition was discovered it was killed by a member of said club, 
for and on behalf of said defendant, according to the custom of 
said club in regard to wounded birds. The bird so killed was 
immediately sold for food, according to the rule and custom of 
said club.” 


Judgment was entered in favor of the Commonwealth and a fine 


to be needlessly and cruelly tortured, and were there anything in 
the finding of the jury to show that the object of this association 
was to torture pigeons we would not hesitate to sustain the judg- 
ment of the court below. But no such purpose appears, nor is 
there any finding that the defendant was guilty of needless and 
wanton cruelty. The bird was immediately killed as soon as its 
condition was discovered. 

“A distinction was pressed upon the argument between the case 
of a captive bird and one at large in the woods. In the latter in- 
stance there is a necessity to shoot it in order to capture it for 
food or other lawful purpose; and if wounding results, it is an 
unavoidable incident; while in the case of'a captive bird, no 
necessity exists for putting it to death in this way. Some force 
may be conceded to this as an abstract proposition, but we do not. 
see its application to the facts of this case. The right te kill the 
pigeon was and must be conceded, and there is no finding of the 
jury that its suffering was greater because of the manner of its 
death than if it had been killed in some other way. This is a 
scientific question which I do not feel myself competent to pass 
upon. Nor do I think the averagé juryman is.any better qualified 
to do so. It may be that science in the future will discover the 
method of killing a pigeon with the least possible pain. So far as 
other animals are concerned, it is, perhaps, an open question, and 
the attempt of well-meaning humanitarians in a sister State to 
reduce the sufferings of condemned criminals by putting them to 
death ‘by electricity instead of by hanging has produced a long 
controversy which can be hardly regarded as settled. An attempt 
has been made, so far unsuccessfully, to show it is unconstitu- 
tional because of its cruelty. 

“We do not say there might not be a violation of the act of 1869 
at a shooting match, but in our view the facts found by the jury 
do not bring this case within it. The judgment is reversed.” — 
Philadelphia Times, Feb. 23. 


Omaha Gun Club. 


Oana, Neb., Aug. 8.—In the weekly shoot of the Omaha Gun 
a to-day Townsend was high with 19, Bersheim second with 18. 
€ scores: 








Mantel core ho Bi eR IE 11101100001001111110—12 
re ee ee a aL 11111911111111111.110—19 
Parmelee » «1091199199111 1010101—17 
WORE on nck inbnva nde c codeee baat. Peo cumusVisdeaute 11101101101111111011—16 
Townsend 11.111119911113111101—19 
Burgess .... 10111011111111101101—16 

ohannes «++ -11111111111011011110—17 
McFarlane . -- «-11110100100011101111—13 
Loomis ..;- - -11111110100111111011—16 
Rersheim 099.19111011111111111—18 


Grant shot at'160 targets and scored 155. 


E C Cup, 


New York, Aug. 11.—Editor Forest and Stream: I have to-day 
received from Mr. f A. R. Elliott his.acceptance of Mr. Crosby's 
challenge for the E C cup, representing the inanimate target 


championship. 
i, Aug. 23, 11:30 A. M., as 





Mr. Elliott names Atlantic City, N. 


the place, date and time for holding the match. 


Epwarp B . 
See’y American E C & Schultze Gunpawrdes Co, Ltd. 











Arkansas and the South. 
Kaw Town Cullings. 


_Litrie Rock, Ark., Ai 


. 


\ug. 11.—Kansas City, Mo,, Aug. 5.—A two- 
men team race of no little interest was shot at Washington Park 
to-day. The principals in this were J. D. Sweet, and Chris. 
Gottlieb on one side and W. S. Allen and . Beach on the 
other. This quartette are members of the O. and Washington 
Park clubs respectively, and the keenest rivalry exists between 
them, these organizations being composed of the younger genera- 
tion of shooters. So that naturally whenever they clash in 
ey competition the greatest interest is manifested in the 
result. 

As the outcome will show, this proven to be a highly interesting 
contest, owing to the closeness of the score. Ultimately it had to 
be declared a draw, as each team put up a total of 48 out of 50. 
Allen made the high score of the day and saved his team from 
defeat by scoring straight, while the O. K. pair each had a total 
of 24, though Sweet was unfortunate in losing his last bird, which 
also prevented his team from winning. each made the low 
score, 23, but lost one bird dead out of bounds. 

The conditions of the sace were 26 pigeons per man, loser to pay 
for the birds and the supper for the party. The birds for the 
occasion were stipulated to be selected, and the supply of these 
having been exhausted it was agreed to leave the decision until © 
some future date. 


Sweet-Gottlieb vs. Allen-Beach. 
212211 neers et 
2222022122222222212222222— 


a eae aia 
. -112111120212222*221212221—; 


Stock Yard Gun Club, 


Gn the same day, Aug. 5, the members of this club also met to 
contest for club honors, but owing to the warm weather only six 
members took part. Of these, R. K. Campbell showed the best 
form, and finished with a clean score. G. M. Walden’s per- 
formance was also good, as he accounted for 23 out ot 2. The 
conditions were 25 live birds per man: 


R K Campbell 1111112191212111121122112—25 
GM Walden 2121121102201212212212121—23 
Fletcher 1011212221221210101212201—21 
© © MAAMs. 2c rcceccccccccevevcccesesved 0212220202122222012222222—21 
RP BaGRR ee vvecscccccpevesvevcovccsccesse 2011201211211221022220220—20 
R G Hewdley 2220122002221202021120100—17 


Veteran Gun Club, 


But three members of this club showed up, so that it was 
conceded at the very start that Geo, Stockwell would prove the 
winner, which he did, though not without a contest, as Thompson 
all but tied him, losing his last bird. Stockwell ran 23 straight 
and then slipped one, hus finishing with 24. ‘This club’s contest 
also consists of 26 birds. 
G W Stockwell 
F A Thompson 


221.2121111021112211111220—23 
D A Williams 0200201220211112101120021—17 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 5.—Dr. Smith is the second one who tried 
to wrest the Busch chaiienge medal from H. C, Griesedick, the 
holder, but, though he put up a great race, was mot quite equal 
to the occasion, as Griesedick too was in winning form and ac- 
counted for all of his birds but one. ‘The race was a capital one 
throughout, for it was not until the 15th round that either of the 

rincipals lost a bird. It was, however, at this juncture that Dr. 
Cmith failed to negotiate his bird. He failed — on the 20th 
bird, and this gave Griesedick a lead of 2, but he finally missed his 
24th, while the Doctor killed out; so that the former’s | 
was but 1 at the fihish. In disposing of the Doctor, Gri 
defeated one of St, Louis’ very best pigeon shots, and must hence- 
forth be classed among the good ones himself. Of late he has 
been shooting a great clip, and his recent performances must 
always tank as first-rate. e¢ won the medal in open contest two 
weeks ago, and has since then defended it against Louis Dennig 
and Dr, Smith. He also has a tie with Collins and Chase for an- 
other trophy with a straight score of 26, which has never been 
decided, Ih order to gain permanent possession of the Busch 
medal he must win it three more times. 

The following are the scores of to-day’s race: 

Griesedick 
De GEE 0000 cicccevnnpcedsvcsinst ee 


New Organization. 


At Columbia, Mo., the sportsmen of that town have recently 
organized a gun club, and its members expect to ree oe 
in the crockery shattering business and have already _opera- 
tions. At a meeting held last week a permanent organization 
was effected and the following officers were elected: R. L. Lock- 
ridge, President; E. R. Tillery, Treasurer, and W. A. Vivion, 

retary. The club will hold weekly shoots each Thursday, and later 
on will endeavor to arrange team contests with clubs of nearby 


towns. 
Memphis Gun Club. 


The weekly contest of this club takes place every Saturday and 
is conducted on a handicap basis. At the last shoot A. H. Frank 
won the medal, but only after a prolonged shoot-off with Fred 
Schmidt, who, with his handicap, tied him in the original contest 
and again in the shoot-off, but was finally beaten in the third trial. 
Frank shot from the scratch, and is conceded to be one of the 
best shots of the club. At present he is the possessor of three 
medals which the club has put up for competition. It will be re- 
membered that he won the club live-bird medal in the final contest 


last May. 
Jack Parker’s Shoot. 


Jack Parker writes me that he is just off for the South in the 
inferest of the Peters Cartridge an 
company he represents, but that everything was progressing nicely 
with his agprsaching shoot. The programme will be out about 
Sept. 1, and this will consist of both targets and pigeons. Ot late 
years se tournaments have been target shoots exclusively, but 
now that pigeons can be legally ‘shot at the trap in Michigan he 
will have a number of these events. When Jack held his shoots 
at Des Chree Shos Ka his pigeons were always a feature of the 
shoot, and did much to increase the attendance; so now that when 
he will again be able to offer this kind of attraction he looks for 
a large entry. There are a host of good fellows connected with 
the shooting interest in Detroit, but the prince of them dll is 
Com. Scoten. and it is safe to say that he will again be chairman 
of the entertainment committee, which wil] assure a royal recep- 
tion for all who attend. 


Leaveaworth Tournament. 


Messrs. W, H. Koohler and J. W. Sexton’ announce a tourna- 
ment under their management, to take place at Leavenworth, 
Kan., Ang. 28 to 24. The pr me,for this reached me this 
week. It will consist of ten target events each day, with an 
entrance of $2; while there will also be $10 ied in each event, 
making a total of $200 added during the tournament. Rose 
system of division will prevail at this shoot, there being five 
moneys, the ratio being 7, 5, 4, 3, 2. Magautrap and biuerock 
targets will be used, while the National Hotel will be headquarters. 

¢ promoters of this shoot are well and favorably known to 
the shooters of the Central West, and have often hgured as 
principals at other tournaments; both have contributed something 
tow: making shooting hi . Jim Sexton is well known as the 
two-time winner of the Schm cup, or rever: champion, 
while Koohler has acted as pacemaker at several ts, 
though he is een better known under the nom de plume 
of Jap. One thing is certain, that under their fostering care the 
shooters will be well taken care of, and will be given a rattling 
good shoot. For the ee two years Jim Sexton has shot but 
ittle, and it will seem like old times to find him facing the traps 


once mote. 
Capital Gun Club. 


Little Rock, Ark., Aug. 10.—The attendance to-day 
best that has greced @ local club shoot in @ year, for 
were ne less twenty ; 
day was the great wiotes of Weigel, who won the 
. secre of 46 out of 50. eretofore he had displayed no 
ability. and to some extent is ly @ novice, 
turmance of to-day was the ct of mutl comment, 


' olis, and 


Kings Powder Co., which + 


;two leaders in the contest for the 


wiley. 
Thibault, 2 


00010011110011011111' 


101001111131101111171—35 * 


7 


00100100011100110001110100101101001100110111001110—25 
00010110111000100100010101011100011000101110110110—24 
1001000000011.0010100111100000001000101110100110110—20 
90001010000010101901000000001000100000010110010100—13 

1111111019101 1110101100111100111001110 —27 
+-1111010000111111101110110 —li 
- 0010100110011011111000111 —l4 
- -1119100111000001000100100 —10 
- -110000000101111 —6 
- -100000001010101 — 5 


Paut R. Litzxe. 


Interstate at Portland. 


Portianp, Me., Aug. 10.—The Interstate Association tourna- 
r given for the Portland Gun Club, Aug. 9 and 10, at Port- 
land, Me., was a mage bw 2 success, whether we consider it from 
the standpoint of the number of contestants, the good fellowship 
which prevailed, the smooth working of the management, or all 
combined. It was a record breaker of the State, and has never 
but once been excelled in the whole coun The accommoda- 
tions were ample. Shooting commenced at 9:30 A. M. and was 
continuous until 7 o’clock P. M. The entries numbered fifty-five 
and over 8,000 targets were thrown. Mr. Elmer E. Shaner was 
manager and the programme was run out without a hitch of any 
kind to mar the enjoyment, as was a foregone conclusion. The 
following clubs were represented: Auburn, Waterville, Gardiner, 
Bath and Lewiston. Visiting sportsmen without the State were 
Schortemeier, of New York city; Griffith, of Pascoag, R. I.; Eager 
and Howe, of Marlboro; Wheeler, of Worcester; Lilly, of Indianap- 
) Puck, of Boston. The local talent made a good compe- 
tition, creditable alike in itself and relatively. with the high class 


Wright . 


‘talent against which it was competing, as the following scores 


will show: 
Wednesday, First Day, Aug. 9. 


_ The weather was fine. The average entry for this day was forty- 
six. On this day the excellent record of 8,046 targets were thrown 
from ome set of traps. The proceeds of Event No. 8 of this day, 
amounting to $15, were donated by the club to the Van Dyke 
Memorial Fund. A large percentage of the shooters shot through 
the entire programme. The scores: 
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Harrington . 
Stanstead ... 
Libby 
Burgess .. 
Barker 

Puck 

Gray 

Taylor 
Greenwood 
Tate 
Hallowell 
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It was an all-day of rain, a condition highly unfavorable for 
bringing shooters to the score, notwithstanding which the average 
entry was 36 3-10, and there were 6,325 targets trapped, so that 
while the competition fell short of what it would have been with 
good weather prevailing it was from being a bad day. The 
programme was shot to a complete finish, though the last event 
was completed only just before 6 o’clock, amid the darkness and 
_tain, and it had twenty-two entries. ing and Leroy were the 
possession of the handsome 
engraved gold watch charm presented the club for the high 
average for both days. rey aan 169 out of 175 shot at. 

Of the Maine amateurs, hur, of P d, was first, closely 
‘followed by Hunnewell, of A and Rich, of Portland, who 

te Portland Club’s team in event 9 the first 
day btoke 78 out of the 75 targets shot at. 

A delicious e at noon was an spovetintive feature. 

The club was . pynetciery =e oS — late Capt. 

w one e many years 
onened wieder. He directed that the sum 
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Bile Bange and Gallery. 


Rifle at Hartford, Conn. 


At Hartford, Conn., the Schuetzenverein ended Aug. 7. 
held in Schuetzen Park. Hartford won the team shoot. Scores: 
Hartford 995, Springfield 981. Oscar Buchholz won the honor 
shoot, the prizes of which the King medal and a silver loving 
cup. His score was 66. T. R. Geisel was second with 61, and won 
a silver set. . M. Pope, of Hartford, won first prize of $20 at 
the ring target with a score of 212, and Oscar Buchholz was second 
with and won $15. George Joiner, of New York, won $1.50 for 
the first eveers shot Monday, and T. R. Geisel the same sum 
for the last bullseye that eh Mr. Geisel won the same for the 
first bullseye yesterday, and H. M. Pope, of Hartford, for the last. 
Mr. Pope also won 3 for the most bullseyes shot, T. R. Geisel 
for the second most shot, and George Joiner, of New York, for 
the third. The scores: 

Ring target, 17 prizes, $1 to $20: 
H M Pope, Hartford 
© Buchholz 
CS Axtell 


It was 


E S Pillard, New: Britain, Conn 
George Joiner, New York. 
A F Bardwell, Amherst... 


H K Clark, Barre 

Dr W A Smith 

W G Dunbar, Hartford 
Henry Adams 

Dr Calkins 

W Ladbury 


Team shoot: 
Hi 


H M Pope 
E S Pillard 
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Springfield. 
E Winkler ee 
O Buchholz 
Dr Smith 
. Axtell 


Dr Calkins 
H Buchholz 
Dr Smith 


PRSSBRaSsk 


ye Ouimett 
enry Adams 


Answers to Correspondents, 


No notice taken of anonymous communications. 


J. A., Saratoga Springs.—Would you kindly let me know if I 
will be able to obtain a general hunting license for Quebec by 
forwarding a check of $25 to one of the game commissioners, or 
will I have to purchase it in person? Ans, As the applicant to 
whom license is issued must _indorse it we assume that it must 
be applied for in person. Hon. N. Parent, Quebec, is the 
Commissioner. 

A., Prince’s Bay, Staten Island, N. Y.—This morning a boy 
that works for me came and asked me if I ever saw any white 
cranes. I said no, and then he said he saw three around the 

nd back of his house. Then I went into particulars with him. 

his is what he said: “They stand about 2ft. high, perfectly 
white body, shape of crane, and when they fly are a little qui 
in their movements than bitterns, h 
you tell me what they are? Ans. They were probably the little 
white egret or snowy heron, which occurs rarely as far north as 
Connecticut. ° 

H. C., South Bethlehem, Pa.—Please can you inform me where 
the frog farms are situated? I understand there is one in New 
Jersey somewhere, another in Ohio and one in Montgomery 
county, but I cannot find out about their respective locations. Are 
there are any books published on frog and terrapin raising? Ans. 
We have no information of any frog farm, though we have re- 

tedly endeavored to discover such institutions. The U. S. 

ish Commission publishes a “Manual of Fish Culture,” in which 

frog farming is discussed. It may be had on application to the 
Fish Commission, We know of no book on terrapin farming. 


a 





